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G erman roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnsteln, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 

Rhine valley. Health cures in 

these resorts are particularly 
successful In dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even If you 
haven’t enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatorlums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic Inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 

casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wllhelminlan era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 

BMhovmlriin 68, 0-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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{ chill wind blows over 
[oscow and Washington 


.La Rochefoucauld once rightly 
parked, things need not always 
[him for the worse, 
cing up of Americun-Soviet rela- 
ted soon give way once more to 
for dialogue. The realisation 
existence in a nuclear age rules 
jnfrontation may prove more 

I ' h#n the temptation to stage a 
:e between the superpowers, 
eless, the world must brace it- 
new frosty period in interna- 
tics. 

Ih Korean airliner shot down 
viets over Sakhalin was not 
(ling, they removed from the 
s same time they blotted out 
sunshine on the international 
orizon which had just begun 
rough. 

h the Reagan administration 
.with appropriate restraint to 
*If, careful not to bum any 
w to ils indignation, the loud and 
e rhetoric has drowned such levei- 
janess right from the start. 

[ipiest speech broadcast by Presi- 
&*?gan climaxed with a virtual de- 
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£ S new Cold War: “We can- 
(Wge the Sovjets, yet we can 
' our altitude towards them. We 
®P fooling ourselves that they 
jJJosame dreams and cherish the 
that we do. 

rthennore, we can start preparing 

! President Kennedy called the 
SSie in the twilight zone.” 
otrage may well have been jus- 
lc *i rhetoric understandable, 
nation is not politics, as Bis* 
^ady realised* 

words can often drift out of 
? decision by the governors of 
■ and New Jersey to refuse the 
•feign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ssiori to. land in an Aeroflot 
®«ke part.in the autumn ses- 
^the^oi 1 t* ted Nations Assembly 

an alternative* Washington offer- 


ed landing permission at the Groton 
Military Airfield, 120 kilometres from 
New York. 

Is it such a surprising decision for 
Gromyko to refuse to take part altoge- 
ther, for the first time during the 27 
years he has headed the Moscow Fo- 
reign Office? 

Great powers are incredibly oversen- 
' sitive. A dent in their self-esteem is as 
painful as losing a province. 

It's easier to take a kick in the shins 
than a slap in the face. Status, protocol, 
prestige — terms which describe im- 
ponderables that have always played a 
major part in relations between the peo- 
ples of the world, particularly in the 
Russian way of thinking. 

During the Potsdam Conference in 
1945 Churchill, Stalin and Truman 
could not agree on who should enter 
the conference room first. In the end, 
all three came into the room at the same 
time through three different doors -- u 
sign of equal status. 

In the following year the Soviet Fo- 
reign Minister wus seated in the second 
row behind the representatives of the 
other major powers during a victory ce- 
lebration in Paris. He subsequently left 
the room in protest at such noglcct. 

For this reason, no-one need believu 
that Gromyko was afraid to face criti- 
cism by the whole world in the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly. The old Kremlin cam- 
paigner has taken harder knocks in his 
lime. 


The SPD has increased Its share of (he 
vote in State elections in Hesse and Bre- 
men. In Bremen, Its absolute majority 
lias been Increased. In Hesse, it becomes 
the largest single party. The Free De- 
mocrats polled less than the crucial five 
per cent In Bremen, which means they 
drop out of the assembly there. But they 
did better in Hesse. The Greens remain 
represented In both assemblies. The 
CDU increased Its vote slightly In Bre- 
men, but lost about six per cent In Hesse. 
Results (old figures In brackets): Hesse. 

— SPD 46,2 per cent ,51 seats (42.8,49) 
CDU 39.4, 44 (45.6, 52), FDP 7.6, 8 
(3.1, 0), Greens 5.9, 7 (8,9), Others 0.9, 

— (0.5,—). Bremen — SPD 51.3, 58 
(49.4, 52), CDU 33.3 37 (31. 9, 33), FDP 
4.6, 0 (10.8, II), Greens 5.4, 5 (5.1, 4), 
Others 5.4,0 (2.8,0). 


I rrespective of ail the contradictions 
of the state elections in Hesse and 
Bremen, the one thing can be said: the 
SPD was the winner in both. 

The Social Democrats replaced the 
CDU as the strongest parliamentary 
group in Hesse In an unexpectedly clear 
manner. 

Despite the shipyard crisis in Bre- 






Meeting In Bonn 


British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and Chancellor Helmut Kohl met In Bonn 
for talke. Mrs Thatcher toured British military posts In Germany, (photo: Sven simom 


Gromyko felt insulted by what was 
meant to be an insult and reacted accor- 
dingly. 

Unfortunately, where interests dash 
and nspects of prestige become so en- 
tangled, political regspn often fulls by 
the wayside. Trivialities can lead to in- 
evitabilities, which in their turn lead to 
catastrophe's. 

All efforts to maintain stability and 
continuity or to improve the relation- 
ship between East mid West find ip in- 
creasingly hard going. Up until recently 
there were plenty or such efforts. ' 

The Reagan administration, which 
lor u long time was ill-disposed towards 
dialogue between the superpowers, ap- 
proved of a new grain agreement and 
lifted a number of embargo measures. 1 


SPD picks up 
votes in 
State elections 

men, they even managed to extend their 
absolute majority here. 

The reasons for this surprising result 
must be sought in Bonn. 

More probably than not it was a reac- 
tion to the policy of change, the so-call- 
ed Wende. 

This at least can be inferred from the 
results for the CDU. Although it im- 
proved its position slightly in Bremen, 
the loss of six per cent compared to its 
previous performance in Hesse is a ca- 
tastrophe. 

The CDU’s leading candidate in 
He?se, Walter Wallmann, is likely to be 
made the scapegoat. 

He told supporters of his own party 
to "loan" their votes to the FDP to help 
them get back into the Hesse assembly. 

This is exactly what they did. The 
FDP’s eight per cent vote was a sensa- 
tion. 1 


It seemed as if a top-level meeting 
between President Reagan and Yuri 
Andropov was on the cards for. 1984. 
Five years after the Carter-Brezhnev 
meeting in Vienna prospects for repair- 
ing tlio broken link between the Krem- 
lin and the White House were looking 
good. 

There were signs of a vague readiness 
to compromise ' if not of. breakthroughs 
during the Geneva negotiations oil li- 
miting intercontinental missiles' (Start) 
aiid medium-range missiles (INF). ' 

Following lengthy negotiations the 
Conference on Security und Coopera- 
tion in Europe agreed on a document 
which, despite many hackneyed phra- 
ses, clearly showed the will ofall states 
, Continued on page 2 


And yet it says nothing about (he 
party's overall stability, as underlined 
by their failure to get back into the Bre- 
men assembly. . . , 

The decision to support the SPD may 
have .been partly, to. blame. Yet this 
.would indicate that the party is not sup- 
ported for its own sake. 

The Greens, on the other hand, pray- 
ed themselves to be a stable politicul 
group. 

Although they Ipst votes in Hesse, 
where, the "blood-throwingV incident by 
the Greens' member of parliament, 
Frank Schwalba-Hoth, caused quite a 
stir, they didn't find it too. difficult to 
get re.-eleoted to parliament 

In fact, they managed this in Bremen 
despite the fact that there were three 
different “Green” groups.' 

" The implications of the election out- 
come are clear in Bremen. The SPD can 
carry on where it left off. : . 

Despite the return of the FDP. in 
Hesse the SPD there can continue to 
govern there under “Hessian condi- 
tions". 

The CDU and the FDP are not strong 
enough to oust the SPD. 

1 Yet the SPD cannot rule on its own. 

.-i ■ - ; ■ ■ • ' • • ■ • • 

J ' (Kfilner Stidf-Anzefgcr, 24 September 1983) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

The two sides 
to Andropov’s 
letter 

T he official answer by Soviet leader 
Yuri Andropov to a letter by 57 So- 
cial Democrat members of the Bundes- 
tag confirms the Soviet willingness to at 
least try for a partial result at the Gene- 
va talks. 

It also reveals the Soviet Union’s abi- 
lity to soften up the western front, drive 
various wedges info the defence allian- 
ce and use propagandist tricks to lm- 
prove its own position at the Geneva 
INF negotiations. 

The INF talks (Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces) cover nuclear systems 
with a range of between 150 and 5,500 
kilometres. 

Closer Inspection reveals that there is 
nothing new about Andropov's propo- 
sals. In no one single point do they go 
beyoncLthe position voiced by the So- 
viet leader in August. 

Despite its readiness to reduce the 
number of the SS20 missiles pointed at 
Western Europe to 162 systems, that is 
to the level of French and British sys- 
tems, the Soviet Union is sticking to its 
own missile monopoly. 

The drawbacks to the Soviet offer 
soon become clear: 

by the Soviet Union for 
the Aill inclusion of British and French 
systems obviously aims at a nuclear un- ! 
coupling of Europe from the USA. . 

Such, an isolation of Western Europe 
Is incompatible with' the security Inte- 1 
rests of the European non-nuclear sta- ; 

o”GermanV hCm ^ FederaI Re P ubWc 1 
2. Since the French ai?d British systems r 
are partly sea-launched, they belong - s 
as do the Soviet and American n 

M^nf n i' baSed misslles ~ t0 thB "to- w 
toms ' ^ terC0nt,ncntaI ' s t r ategic sys- 

Thesa systems are not the subject of p 
negotiations at the INF talks. J E 
The willingness of the USA to accent 
imited changes l ts line or negotiate n 
in Geneva is probably a move in the di- 
rection of linking the INF talks and u 
on j, rtercontinemal- 

■JSSS? u ys ems - This Would definitely ai 
Geneva " *° ’ rcach ’M" 8 ""®* in “ 

Ronald Reagan should to show his vi 
hand in- Geneva as soon as possible. In 

nlil e ^l S l , i' Andr0 P 0V m be ■hie to 
P*y out his propagandist advantage in P< 

•rityM“i atthe eXpens0 of western aecu- wi 


1 Oc| ob«r |9u,n 


The old hat contained in Andropov’s 
answer to the questions posed by the 57 
SPD members has been presented in a 
new box. It is no coincidence that his 
reply comes at this time. 

Andropov hopes to back those in the 
SPD who are moving further and fur- 
ther away from the Nato double-deci- 
sion, as demonstrated again by the exe- 
cutive committee of the Bavarian SPD. 

Such SPD members ignore the claim 
made by former SPD Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt less than a year ago that 
the Nato double-decision is indispensa- 
ble to the security of the Federal Repu- 
bile of Germany. Bo do Schulte 

(Nordweit Zeilung, 21 September 1983) 

A concession 
to Russians 

P resident Reagan’s latest instruc- 
tions to his chief* *u. 


■ J ^ — litOUUV- 

i M. tions to his chief negotiator at the 
Geneva talks, Paul Nitze, involves subs- 
tantial concessions to Moscow. 

The USA is no longer insisting on a 
global balance in the field of 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons 
out only asks for the same number of 
American and Russian warheads in Eu- 
rope. 

This move is a sign that the Geneva 
negotiations have now really entered 
their decisive phase. 

It's now up to Andropov to respond 
to the American initiative in a plausible 
way to avoid giving an impression of in- 
flexibility. 

A look back at developments so far 

developed! h ° W ^ negotialions h “vc 

lnltial line was based on 
the Weal yet Unrealistic, (unreallsable) 
involving the destruction or 
all medium-range missiles. 

They then stepped down to an inte- 
rim solution in which there was to be a 
stage-by-stage reduction of medium- 
range missiles at a global level on the 
way to the zero solution. 

Nitze has now been authorised to ne- 

Europe' alonc. ,l,Ce **** is lim “' d 10 

r . S ‘ > , viels J^n by demanding a 
renunciation or any Nato rearmament 
whataoever without offering any reduc- 
tions on their part. 

an T q h8yare . n ° w willing to back down to 
an SS20 missile level in European Rus- 

5ISi? 1 ?d 0 lh f ComblnBd level of Bri- 
1 m- 8n ^ French nucIear weapons pro- 

n a A° 1 0CS n0t de P ! °y P ' ts Persh- 
* n B 2 and Cruise Missiles. 

nos-r: 5 . 1 ^ 1 proposaI wa s only 

SE the mtensive COns,| ltotion 
with the Japanese government, since 

Continued on page 4 


Tnf w ra, , m o ' “I," 8 betwee,! th » Mayor 
JL of West Berlin, Richard von Weiz- 

sacker^nd the East Berlin party chief 

leve? Stt- ' ,lia » » new 

level of German-German talks has 

arrived. Further talks are planned. 

, basis for thfise contacfs is that 
both sides agree not to use the meetings 
^an mstrument for changing Berios 
" • ■ I • •• 1 i . , , 

tb ? East German, side were to do 
so, said vOn Weizsficker. the meetino 
would have been the first and the Im! ? 

. “P ia my intention, and It Ib 
necKer! *^ 8 b ' lhat - of ,he Herr Ho- 

hnte/ r T ■ g” 1 "* tbal officials on 
both sides should get together to preps- 

'**■ fW: 9 e /l'n s 750|h annivefsary cele- 


German talks 

in Berlin 
raise hones 


}} Washington 

^ ' Continued from page 1 

he involved not to lose sights of the postu- 
lr- late of cooperation. 

:i- The decision to set up a “Conference 
e- on Confidence-Building am) Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
m Europe” next January in .Stockholm 
'I- aIso laid down a new track for negotia- 
nt tions. 

i- Such a conference could prove most 
i- important if the disarmament dialogue 
between the superpowers begins to flag. 

I) Contacts in the field of Gcrman-Ger- 
man relations have also been intensifi- 
ed. 

Tlie billion-mark loan to Eust Germu- 
ny, meetings on environmental protec- 
tion, talks on a cultural and postal 
agreement, and many meetings between 
. prominent West German politicians 
. and l| ie East Berlin leader, Erich Ho- 
’ P. ecker * su 8g«t that Bonn and East Ber- 
lin are trying to strengthen the German 
ties so that they can take the strain of 
* tbe rearmament storms expected in De- 
cember. 

A new ice age would thwart all these 
efforts. The adverse effects of escalation 
following the Jumbo tragedy are alrea- 
dy visible. 

The voices of those in the United Sta- 
tes who wish to prevent a summit meet- 
ing with Andropov are becoming lou- 
der. 

Congress has just passed an unprece- j 
dented 187-bilIion-dollar defence bud- 
get, which includes all those arms pro- , 
jects feared most by the Soviet Union. 

To them it looks as if America is out to ? 
obtain military supremacy. 1 

*SFl M,eBln, -° f - e vir rhetoric J 
( The Soviets are a hostile influence in 1 
Lebanon, just as they are deeply involv- 
ed in everything that is happening in h 
Central America") has got the Russiuns " 
worried that the President has begun JJ 
launching a major ideological offensive. 1 
Even the Idea of economic wurfurc P 
has not yet been dropped; the coming 
Congress debate on the Export Law will 
show what the situation is here. Kf 

nJ he r l . ,fln 8 c ° r cllmal * in internatio- fh 
nal politics is bound to effect talks in J 
ueneva. wi 

The Start conference can ulmost be m 
classified a non-starter. The talks on *? 
medium-range missiles, which resumed de 
ast week, show the Soviets far behind 
the accommodating position Andropov P? 
has suggested beforehand. Whereas he W | 
referred to the possible scrapping of . 
missiles or warheads, his negotiators Wh 
only spoke of destroying the launchers d V 
leaving the arsenal of weapons itself In- ^ 
tact. an: 

sidn^fnHni i- ad 8U88csted lhe Jnclu- V0 ; 
sion of ail medium-range missiles which 
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and MoscoinffEEc 

SSsrade and missUes centre 
SS of alliance problems 

base for missile oimni “ It* 1 


threaten Europo up unfilt U 
grec or latitude. HI, fcl 
other hand, have a 
of Europe: up until the tv,' 
Eastern slopes, fift: 
untouched which could * i 
base for missile attaewi 
rope. ^ fy 

However, if the 
themselves tied up in a 3 
it will be all the more djffrP 
next year’s Stockholm erf 
the ground. 

Confidence-building n Jn 

be prevented in advanced 
signed to reduce mutual cwS® 
But what about the Irf' 
rupprochcmem? It may 
lationship against the Inn-iu3f 
of rearmament and countjrf 
later this year. Yet expirf 
that any moves between Bear 
Berlin are limited bysuperwjlj 
There are still some peopTti r 
ny, politicians as well aj hfs r 
who indulge in the conwrt ? 
that the Soviet Union ii i® ? 
the “offensive to conquer iki 
all means" (Fmnkfim I • 
Zcitung JVr Deutschland), 
They don’t just condemn i c 
for the Jumbo shooting. TIkjb i ■ 
lice aforethought, alihoojH 
clearer that military stubbooa be 
piness and Incompetent i of 
blame. pri 

Seeing ns they regard fefei 


Rations between Western Europo 
and the USA have entered a criti- 
jhase that could well prove to bo 
bust difficult since 1949. 
ieshooting down of the Korean air- 
by the Russians has made it even 
^unlikely that the Geneva talks on 
nediate range missiles will lead to 
in time to prevent the deploy- 
fjn Europe of the new generation 
[clear missiles. 

[ere is every likelihood that once 
deployment has begun the peace 
■aents in West Germany, the Nc- 
liids, Flanders and the two Scandi- 
mNato members will force the So- 
pcmocratic Parties of those coun- 

Farm spending 
causes a 
cash crisis 


tries to distance themselves from the 
Western Alliance. And this, in turn, 
could affect the campaign for the Ame- 
rican presidential election in 1984. 

It is pure coincidence that the strain- 
ed relations with Ameria run parallel to 
efforts at reforming the Community’s 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) as 


precondition for its going along that the 
EEC introduce more protective measu- 
res against imports from outside along 
the lines of the US Trade Act. 

Bonn is wrong in its premise lhat the 
USA and Japan support free world 
trade. 

Though every US president has for 
decades paid lip service to free trade, 
American lawmakers have always been 
protectionist, os is shown by the Trade 
Act. 

. It was not until last year that Japan 
yielded to massive US and EEC pressu- 
re and opened its market slightly. 

Had it not been for the steadfast re- 
sistance Bonn Economic Affairs Minis- 
ter Count LambsdorfT put up in Brus- 


part of the general overhaul of the EEC T ^ h™! 

that was decided at the Stuttgart Sum- ? e 8 a§ T . C threats directed at 
m j t 6 Japan, Tokyo is likely to have given in 

Bonn and London huv Q for ^ much earlier. Paris and other “protcc- 


Bonn and London have for somo 
time been urging measures to cut down 
on farm surpluses for financial reasons. 

But this would directly dr indirectly 
result in curbs on the importation of US 
animal feed. 

France, some other Community na- 
tions and the EEC Commission argue 
that Europe's farmers can only be asked 
to make scacrifices if the : EEC stops 


— — r*-'" 

lionist" EEC members were proved 
right in the end. 

America’s importance as a buyer of 
German goods has been overestimated 
in this counLry. Two-thirds of our ex- 
ports go to the West European free 
trade zone accounted for by the EEC 
and EFTA plus the EEC membership 
candidates Spain and Portugal. 

Only 6.2 per cent goes to the USA, 


being the world's largest importer of ° n '7 6 ' 2 P ar “ nt 8°“/“ i ho . U ®^' 

farm products. The USA is its biggest "J ' “ ^“5 01 * ,hc 

sunhlier tannual volume :!ClnhnV Third World and the East Bloc. 


u - m , supplier (annua! volume:$10bn). 

f FQch flflClC Bonn has always considered that the 

p ; Vi WW EEC, along with the USA and Japan. 

lhe EEC is in danger of running out ™ st c *' am P i “ n rre J ! ,rada and has ,he ' 

»t money. Good harvests und link- ref ° re "*** ^ !i"P°rt . resttlctlons. 
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piness und incompeiena money. Good harvests and sink- 
blomc. fiarkes on world markets are likely to 

Seeing ns they regard tafe this year’s farm spending 30 per 
Union us the stronghold of alKhigher than last year, 
sensitive to anything but taEbo 1983 EEC budget provides 1 for 
they fail to realise thatowaftpubery farm spending of I4.05bn 
can exert a conslderablt inffm But Brussels has already paid 
the perception, judgement ttwibn ecu in. monthly advances, leav- 
nnd reflection of the Soviette^touf 2bn ecu until tJio end of the 
This being the case, hon 
hostilities provoke precisely 


supplier tannuai volume :a»iUDnj. _. . . 

Bonn has always considered that the , Pnnnple or free trade plays no 
EEC, along with the USA and Japan, role in the latter two groups, 
must champion free trade and has the- " le further development of the mter- 
refore rejected any import restrictions. nal Community market and progress 

Bonn argues that maintaining free inthe consolidation of the EEC are the 
trade is not only in the interest of the best instruments with which to secure 
West German export business but that long-term markets for this country’s in- 
Germanv must also show consideration dustry. 


other words: Brussels will be 


provoKo precisely uaa umcr woras; urusscis win uc 
reaction: the disintegration by tho end of October unless it 

tllG InMmintlnn aF mnFA PAD mA.mil 
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Germany must also show consideration 
for its and West Berlin’s protective 
power: the USA. 

But this attitude means that Bonn is 
thwarting its own cfTorts to put EEC fi- 
nances on an even keel, as it did some 
months ago with its drive to rid the in- 


the interruption of promislnji 
programmes, tho lack of mud 
funding at the various confat* 
danger of clashes in the wortfl 
spots increases. 

As Lu Rochefoucauld l 
things need not take a tifli 
worse. However, the slltntkiii 

As Harvard professor 


hsquickly more CAP money. 

Is late July session, the Council or 
l^rs took this into nccount and 
tonally adopted a supplementary 
W to raise the amount of money 
table to the funn sector by 1.76 1 bn 


This will not lead to a trade war bet- 
ween the EEC and the USA nor will it 
endanger the security of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany arid Wcst'Bcrlin. 

. Almost; all European governments, 
including France, Are interested in the 
United States’ military presence in Eu- 


m*ui «w i »v bw i*v* utv in — — g - ... 

lernul Community market of trade bur- United States’ military presence in Eu- 

riers. rope, as evidenced by tho Nato decision 

In the latter case, Paris has mudo it a 1 " Continued on page 4 


worse. However, tho slmatkaii * motiort has been put before the 
As Harvard professor Sail faan Parliament which is unlikely 
mann put it; “The Jumbo ny *batc it before next month, when 
derlines the urgency of shifN J draft budget comes up for de- 

verse gear in the urms race . 

political relationship betwefll n offidal Europarliament statement 
West. tot the budgetary committee has 

“If we don’t, the dettffl* ^badtime to study the motion in 


brations in 1987, the meeting had no 
concrete result. a naa no 

•l.? 16 . su 88? st l°n by. von Weizsackir 
that a loosening up on (he issue of man- 

tCSKT ex chinging for tourists to 

ot.h^r g o,ber ““ a ^ 

. It is the fruit of many months’ 

groundwork by the Federal government 
in Bonn, including the granting of u 
billion-mark loan to the GDR 
This meeting must be seen as par; of 


between^? t0 J mprove lbc rela fions 
between the two German countries. 

Bonn is hoping for humanitarian im- 
proventente, tet Berlin Tor economic 

To obtain this, financial support, the 

wmfld 3 * C Co T unist Erich teeckcr 
wouJd seem to-be willing to ignore the 

question of Berlin’s status. 8 lhc 

If this new level of talks proves to be 
productive, Richard von WeizsScker 

Geh^ an b r° mC ® i key ngure in ‘he 

German-German relationship. 

to™* ? nd lhi! mo re. appealing 
Fedefal President. (Von 
I 1 ® b «n mentioned ns a 
possible future Bonn president) 

. f k Usehite Mailer 
• (^rfn^Olrter Mej,e Pre^fe. 14 Scomber IJM) 


political relationship betwwsl' 
West. 

“If we don’t, the deterrew 
which we customarily rely t® 1 
a vicious circle, in which any# 
vo move looks like app«#*| 
any demonstration of strength 8 
vocation." 

Peace does not come abrf 
own; permanent and 
forts arc needed. IndigneW** 
trot enough. 7^3 

(DleZctU^S^ 

3(jc ©ermnn iWh 

Frtedrtch RMflcha \tritg GmbH. SSJ*** 
lUmburg 78 Ttl . ??8J I 7(4< 
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euMahad m cooperation wlj» 
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m»wiyabridgadnoi'etWontfr» tfoaw 
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fcfact is that the Euro-MPs want to 
I weir muscles once more and dc* 
to both Commission and 
that they do have a good say 
i it comes to budget matters, 
liable sources In Strasbourg say 
tos altitude is intended to increase 
>n toi rB .pn the Commission to in- 
lce policy reforms that would 
#sts. . 

jsbourg might be right in arguing 
to Commission will cut back on 
la B that is absolutely necessary. , 

J ,, ese cutbacks in "optional 
JJJ ; : -*Ul not be enough to avoid 
totoing insolvency, 
therefore important that the sup- 
ft l* ar y budget be passed as soon as 

5.J 10 Europarliament sees this dif- 

L insiders the two-day deba- 
Eri 9 P rD P°sa! for a European 

Pp a utopian plan —• more im- 

pafity? 5 tfl ° Eur °P a rt lament’s sense 

? l- Hein hold Ccmperlc 

■ (Haodelabhu, 14 September 1983) 


T he European Parliament’ in Slras- 1 

bourg has adopted guidelines for u * 1?ni*AnAQ|| T TniAll 
draft treaty oh a European Union with UJJCall 11IUU 

201 votes to 37 with 72 abstentions. • j 1* 

The final draft is to be worked out by S[lll(l 6 llDCS 

the Europarliament’s Institutional com- ® 

miltec by next spring and pussed before 

the direct elections to the Eurodcon : allUllIvU 

Parliament next June. The draft will 

then go to the national 1 parliaments for for a European federation on hehdif or 
ratlficatioiis. '' ' the Christian Democratic group. 

All Danish Euro-MPs and maiiy of : The European Union would realise 
their French from various parties voted the political Unification of the EEC 
against the drafy which' is based on a re- member states as provided for in the 


against the drafy which' is based on a re- member states as provided for in the 
port by the former Italian EEC Com- 1957 Treaties Of Rome, 
inissioner, Altiero Spinelli. " The guidelines contain the first pto- 

Thc entire parliamentary group of posdls for a Europdjin constitution 
European Democrats and many British under which future Euro-MPq Would 
Labour Euro-MPs abstained. enjoy legislative powers enabling them 

Christian Democrats and the Liberals to pass laws (together with a still to be 

announced even before the voting 'that created Union 1 Council that wotild assn- 

they would vote in favour. So did most me, the role, of a upper. house). These 

Socialists. ’ " ' ‘ laws would become effective without 

But Katharina Focke voiced reserva- prior ratification by national , parti- 
tions on behalf or Germany’s 1 Social ,ments. i... 

Democrats. She described the draft as The, EEC Commission would act as 
contradictory. The many amendment thB executive branch, with the right to 
motions were likely to have aggravated table bills in the Europarlianient. 
this still further. . The Council of Ministere would re- 

The Social Dempcrats nevertheless tain its present function but. Its leglslati- 
voted for the draft, hoping that certain ,ye authority would be restricted to mat- 

changes will 1 be' made in Committee tors that do not. fall under Europarlja- 

work. ' ■’ '• 1 1 * prep* jurisdiction^ 

Before voting, the Euro-MPs- had to The guidelines therefore differentiate 
decide on 186 amendment motions, between cpnimon actions of the Uqion, 

though the original tornimltteb .where the authority would rest with the 

sals remained unchanged in essence. Europarl lament and the Union Council, 

Particularly tho Socialists were un- and Cooperation between EEC co un- 
successful with their motions. tries, whe^e the jurisdictions would rc- 

After the voting, Berlin Euro-MP Ru- main virtually qhchariged. 
dolf Luster presented a complete draft All areas relevant to a common poli- 


Export talks 
in Tokyo 

T rade negotiations between the EEC 
and Japan in Tokyo clearly show 
Brussels’s deep-rooted belief that it can 
steer economic developments through 
political talks. 

But the Brussels Eurocrats overlook 
the fact that Japan’s huge surplus in its 
trade with the EEC (SSbn in the first 
half of 1983) is due to the quality of Ja- 
panese goods and not to politics. 

Conversely, tho fact that many West 
European manufacturers have been 
unable to gain a foothold in Japan is 
not primarily duo to trade barriers but 
to the fact that they underestimated the 
significance of the Japanese market and 
failed to make a bid . for customers there. 
Those who did try to get into that mar- 
ket needed no trade negotiations. 

It is quite true that the EEC must 
urge Japan not to aggravate the existing 
problems by selling below cost on the 
European market. 

But there is no getting away from the 
fact that Europe's industry has missed 
the boat with some products, among 
them video recorders, which is one 
topic of the Tokyo talks. 

Tho talks will however be useful. 
They could improve Japan's unders- 
tanding of Europe's problems. 

But it would be wrong to go any fur- 
ther by, for instance, demanding a fur- 
ther Japanese self-restriction. 

Trade barriers ultimately hurt the 
consumer and cost jobs. What matters 
therefore is to discuss what can be done 
to prevent the yen from favouring Japa- 
nese' exports to the extent it has done 
up to now, 

The yen Is Undervalued against such 
Western currencies as the deutschemark 
and an adjustment is long overdue. 

( Dcr Tageispicflel, 1 7 September 1983) 

cy have been departmentalised in the 
new guidelines. 

In the corridors, some politicians 
describe the document that provides for 
a common Europium citizenship for all 
EEC nationals as visionary and uto- 
pian. 

1 Greece's President Konstantin Kara- 
manlis 1 spoke in favour of revitalising 
e (Torts at European unity. 

' In his' address, which was frequently 
Interrupted by applause, Karamanlls 
welcomed the Idea of European Union 
and suggested a special summit meeting 
-of the Ten along the lines of the 1955 
’Messina Conference which preceded 
the founding of the European Commu- 
nities. 

He said;that five years could enough 
to work out the tasks, authorities and 
functions of a European Union. 

While saying that a politically united 
Europe, waa the only way in which to 
solve current economic, and social pro- 
blems, he. sharply criticised the "con- 
flicting and ineffectual Community in- 
stitutions." i 

He deplored the fact that the Euro- 
parliament’s authority was limited and 
that it was isolated from the national 
parliaments ■_ 

He sAid that the reason for the weak- 
ness of (he Community was due to na- 
tional prejudices’ and egotisms that 
hampered the Community's develop- 
ment arid could prove important obsta- 
cles on the way td a European Union. 

Rainer Klose 

(SilddeulschnZeliung, 16 September 1983) 
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FDP come to power following the col- 
lapse of the FDP alliance with the SPD. 

The centre-right coalition regards its 
first 12 months with satisfaction. But 
there is concern about what lies ahead. 

. At the top, of course, only satisfac- 
tion is expressed. Most of it is from the 
Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, the CDU 
chairman. 

There is political method in his opti- 
mism, He has said: “All problems can 
be solved as long as we have conviction. 
As politicians we must not run around 
with long faces. We must exude confi- 
dence.” 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher (FDP) keeps stressing that all 
is well. So how Justified are they? 

. J^e coalition had to Face an acid test 


Government assesses the t!ierc L s j(j es see advantage* 

first 12 mnnfhe 3E *... Nl qpoiii biueb a»ee advantages 

SSain shorter working hours 

“1 U>Wer /? XOn r s Emst A,brecht is to be justified. P "’ Committees toe tKX -■ 

In North Rhln 0 e w 0 [ t ld t, e0 |'i° ei "i?' 11,0 coalition has succeeded in lin- tho '“Unices e*p«JJ» 

Bledanfa^MM lne ' W “ t P** B,i ®' Kurt proving relations with Washington wi- l irove intolerable iftherJB' ; 

vourhe Bernhard Worms* 6 KOhl S"? T*"*" 8 relati °" s MoscZ. wing Joins fomesM^ 

Berlin’s mayor Richard von Weizsiic- German r * 1US .? vo ‘ ded cnd « n gering course forritJ* 10 EQVCrnm! ^|P , : , f hiiuct ngiu in us views euner out 

ker Is tfliirpH of Q0 a „ iu? n wesU German-Germnn ties. co “y sc for ‘ts own endi, The is no shortage of models for norance or Dreiudice 

to PresidlntKari CtaiSS^ SUCCeSS ° r , Bat t!, ° final round of the Geneva . Tho Chancellor has perjure flexible working hours. The Professor Eduard Gaugler of N 

Opinion polls show that' the tan.. or .1'“^-“? “ d . likcl > ™P«emcn.u- dc ™ d .o ensbl. the worker to am.nge heim University recently told , c0[ 


Tlie wide range of vu 


jpoth sides see advantages 

nliAwt'All lirAulriMM 


Berlin’s mayor Richard von Weizsflc- 
ker, is talked of as a possible successor 
to President Karl Carstens. 

Opinion polls show that the image of 
the chancellor and his coalition is also 


PF- — 

ie is no shortage of models for 
lore flexible working hours. The 
i to enable the worker to arrange 


right at the beginning. Only five months 80Und * Most people seem prepared ac« 
after coming to office, it went to the ce P J tI,e about-turn that matters, the 
C0 JfI try n a gcneraI Section. about-turn in mentality: less thinking in 

This went o(T amazingly well, and terms of entitlement and help from the 
even the FDP managed to stabilise itself state - “ore performance and personal 
oespite a minority that opposed the responsibility, 
change of partners. The sacrifices imposed by the 1983 


: « c mipiemcnm- . TV *uiving an*” w w 

tion of part two of the two-truck Nuto 1 V? ns w “? tho shortage of Jfay to suit himself and industry to 

decision — the deployment of new mis- s !” p openings and the coalujis the most efficient use of its plant 

siles will hn tho <«««..» i ... i. .. sis. I .mint 


The coalition partners were quick to bud « et hfl ve largely been digested, and dlrauta°! sumr P er had lts ,lis idcal * whose recipe for 
ree on a joint programme and the tho budget for 1984 is also meetlna with JIESSJ SS? ? ol J ns senous as the ! ! ot 50 much optimism ai 


agree on a joint programme and the tho bud 8 et for 1984 is also meeting with 
new alliance was able to function understanding, 
smoothly. The 1983 budget was passed . The government course aimed at re- 
easily and the 1984 one was drafted ducin 8 deficits, promoting business and 
with equal ease. cutting away soda] security deadwood 

And since nothing succeeds like sue- is Iike, y to continue finding the necessa- 
cess, Helmut Kohl became his party's support on two conditions: that it 
undisputed leader from one day to the continues firmly and justly and that the 
next. Possible pretenders to the throne economic indicators continue to ooint 

stenruvi aaiuh imiua./in “ 1,11 


• ■ * ■> W. Ii^n III IB- ■ . — — - — - 

siles will be the moment of truth for the S1 equipment, 

government. There ure times when it » Mrive towards change has been 

There are also some other question the successful Chancellor Z lri M crcd by the trade unions ’ de- 
marks. Relations among the coalition dcn hi “self with ail of the c* J for 8 departure from the rigid 40- 

partners is not as harmonious ns is bI ems. f work week. But because it is such 

claimed. He diff - w idea nobody quite knows how to 

The coalition’s first summer had its his idcal, whose recipe forn* !£2! e, ', p 

diKnnfps tliminl. ... ■ . .. .. * BW r c *<*«« rKpftTflttfifll u. there are irmnv nnaci. 


stepped down. upwards. p 

Gerhard Stoltenberg became number Foreign and security policies mus 

isp, .issttr of his po5l,ion — 

F DP ,a ? der Hans-Dietrich Genscher _ ^ "* 7] 

A a Ba y a b,s party is back on its feet. kFIP no 4 ■*% 11 is not °^ en t bat 

concession Q statement aimed at making A Hlva IO t io us of a party follow fJ 

. .. 11 1 his badly disarrayed party forget the jm « grummo," as Verheugen ma 

Continued from page 2 wounds it sustained when it switched Its find TnP ed - He learned the hard wayU 

Japan feels threatened by the SS20s in "° nr ; aIi, ance from (he SPD to the U lllC not quite so. 

the Asian part of the Soviet Union. C ^ SHl . llhflKA 1 ,r tl,c Liberals become rigiit 

• T° aa^e face, President Reagan has i The 1as i' 1 fact gathered some liOCrfll SDljTlt pnblo of coming up with mtii 
told his Nitze riot Just to suggest to the P us po ' n ! s ,n ! fs new coalition with the * will bo ringing their own 

Soviet Union that it freeze Its existing °°[ lserv nilvw. _ it was allied with n , , - . What they now need Isa tla 

«*il e °f “e^ure-rertge missiles on the hil ! ,^ as . Fore '8 n Minister Genscher SPD h still far fwim!? 8 I C | S VC y ^ rfty,nB And lbls Cttnnot bo achievedlj 
other side of the Urals as a precondi- ensured the continuity of i^stuc Ln h- ? V ‘ ,J <**• “Freiburg Them." 

lion for an agreement. Bonn s foreign policy, it is bound to changed 2. m.Sl .1 lho P pusl two yeurs lt w ‘ ,s no coincidence lb! 

ik^.H 0W r.S 8reement shou,d a,s o state i f, ?* 1 ), 8 different course if the secremrv v h °k former 8 ? ^0^u, ldonI °gue Rnlf Ouhrendorf i 

that the USA has a right to establish n C ^ C8U had governed alone. “the coMan^ ir « Verh 5 U ? en Sp ,° ko uf spokc wf th © end of tho "m a 

balance In Asia but would not mako use w— d !h !? lhero is Ec °nomic Affairs D jn Qrs t one , l °f lll ° traditionul rutic century.” Its old watch** 

of this right. Minister Count Lambsdorff who has r - ' ’'growth", "equality", 

sihu 0 ^ n - 0t “ u mi,ar formula bo P° a ' M« de f f Q iiS?P ,s from certain quur- thrown out of JS F ° P tjf bcen SOf,, ‘' “ s ‘ n * e " «nd "intemda 
Bible allowing the Soviets to save their ? r ? , of 1,10 CDU 1° depart from the Th e S ° tC nssc , m . blIesi - now meei with changed cond* 

race over the British and French arsen- SJh ° f T'? & lhe bud 8 et on a " which vtoTjTT ° f ^ ^ The **** «« 

rlkMi, i , - k by reducln es° m e of the so- b y Korl-Hermonn Flach 

2° i tBS u k t0 sound out dR T 1 b ^- Sl a 7 ng other thingB - « & n4lure of Mai ho for, the spiritual 64* 

P °»? U . rln8 , thC com!n * weekB - hil* ^ S °; he stuck t0 the ,e «er or mSS^T^ y f f’ en away * Freiburg Theses, has 

. ,n . th * woods ln Geneva h a?™?' 01 *? 1 pap . er ° f ,as ‘ autumn. the Liberals to ft,™ t ° n8er ^ ed ,n today * s aoclo-econoralct^ 
showed that he is able to develop Imagi- 1 Anatber P ,us Pomt if that the pundits I L ‘ „™L S , t0 a 8 0Vc niment. This -ru* lhe r iberflI , , looi fg 
native solutions. Emiifi/th* who sa,d tha t the FDp would ba Z roason why the elections in Hesse ” ?«.• . b 

(Labtcler Nachrichtcn, 23 Septimber IM3) S ° nerVI! - P°™< jj 

did not^nllt- n ii .ua™" 8 ' P 1 ® party What is at stake r hr iii» nnn i nation, capital formation by' 

The aiiian^ 

rf„,„?°. n u t l. nU . Bd ,mm p ’8’ 3 . overall the’pomicafA"^^. d °” " 0t p^JSTj" Wwt W ^5h’EE5£S3 


underetandlng. 1 ”’ " a ' S ° mMllng Wl,h Previou, coaliUoa tad.” 

*S5=M5 ss:j sSSSSSSKt? 

WJS«s- 

— indicaton U- .o pota 

Foreign and security policies must KohL° PS Bh ° rt ° f lnvolving HeIniu t 

pDP leader Hans-Dietrich Genscher ~ ~ 

X says his party is back on its feet. PTIP fflAC 4rk 

It was a statement aimed at making -T J-rX lilvS lO 

nis badly - disarrayed party forget the ni • . , 

wounds H sustained when it switched Its 1 f 1 l|d til A 

CD n u/CSU nCe fr ° m “ ,e SPD 10 ^ 


bj for a departure from the rigid 40- 
j work week. But because it is such 
jw idea nobody quite knows how to 
^'changes. 

Ikeoretically, there are many possi- 
ipproaches, but we don’t know if 
i’ll work when it comes to the 
Ich," says Martin Posth, head of 
ioonel at Audi NSU Auto Union 


The FDP has in fact gathered some 


FDP tries to 
find the 
liberal spirit 

LWW w * tb 0 Progressively fraying 
&PD, is still far from certain. 

Its structure has In tho pu.si two years 


fhp c-rin.. en a r p :r . ^TAPproacnes, out we aont Know it 

when * ^ t0 the 

"wo k work work ' 8 ' ■»» Marti " Pos,h - head of 

vorK, work, work I MQne| gt Audi NSU Aut0 Un|on 

Oven the outwardly opdaa , 

ceJIor of the new general^ advantages of more flexible 
Kolil, realises that the p n% king hours are obvious. If the indi- 
ahend cannot bo solved lity uil's working time could be arrang- 
suggestion and telling ow* at will, capital-intensive plant and 
doing better every day." dpment could be used more effi- 
H§m § &py and longer. 


« I - 1 i s .|. NI, ? e ® task t0 sound out this 
possibility during the coming weeks. 

His walk in the woods In Geneva 
showed that he is able to develop Imagi. 
native solutions, En, i/BMc 


The alliance 


ho said that the FDP would be com- anS n n WaS ° n ^ lhe electiona in 

^ng political suicide if it changed wrackinftor.fe m ° nth WCre 50 nerve ’ 
irtners were proved wmno Tho wracKing tor them. 

AWtat-r - sEggpens* 

2Siir!MS?£J*.P¥V , » .'.‘J’ *! ,h a . d ««"n». It is still 


to deploy the haui ^ cover all the political realities. " ve unrest in The Inteilwttai . c ? mn,un i'ty work. * 

mlasllw hC " eW generation ° r US Two years ago, he said to his oartv in It is faced with a dilemma >» ■ ■„ cal deb a«e of our day jf? ( JJ ani 4 cb textiles firm* Beck, has 
Only 5 - Swedeo and . H _ a -"-nnorandum thal th. tadeWp " the ^ Sight mSloSy^ Wsouih^" £«-"»dorf "gads s. th. to the , lew Hexible ap- 

shownsome doubts *atlly^ UStl ^ a h>TC c^s°™adf™“7th« TSX? « ‘" e "'S! Sm l — i R&S.’SS.'Sl. 

SSSiri ZSSBM 

=22^"^- .ha 1 ,* tsrtrt'iriLEs 


Ihb applies particularly to compa- 
i with a fluctuating demand for their 
filuct. Working hours could be shor- 
W or lengthened, depending on de- 

pdnstry's prime objective is to im- 
w the productivity of its capital in- 
to!, Even if working -hours were 
pened across-the-board, production 
«ities could be maintained or inde- 
Nroved by a more flexible ap- 

tyhs “We must be in a position to 
all working hours wishes of the 
J. There are no limits to variations." 
jw are some of the possibilities: the 
fk week could remain the same but 
Tiours actually worked would be to- 
? tfl-arranged. The staff member 
W choose to work eight hours one 
pn the next and then six, etc. He 
Ujalso Work from Tuesday until Sa- 
w or put In only six or four hours a 
With a cut in pay. 

py companies are experimenting 
knew approaches but most are moll- 
P humanisation of work and 
reduction considerations. 

Nens AG, for Instance, has a sehe- 
pfthereby older stafT members are 
eased Into retirement. Rank 
JJ QwbH gives its staff several 
rj «ave on full pay If they want to 


. ■ .‘t 


n«d no prodding .0 take ghe offtc," 

SZT ref0rms C0Uld hava 59- 

curity into account. 

°f e thc deployment of the mis- 
, r S h^ e8Un Washin 8 l °n will no ion- 
frnnn ^1° W lhe W '‘ bd raw a l 0 f its 

jroops as a threat to retaliate against the 
Community s decisions on trade policy. 
n A t ,e « dogmatic attitude on Bonn’s 

«tion°D^ aC,J,tflte IbQ * Uropean 
cation process. Erich Hauser 

(Ocneral-Anxeigcr, 15 September 1983) 


IC nt circumstances. that depends on a smaTT spearheSl 

Genscher who brought about 8roup 7 h ? ut ^ions in the states can 

f ? I SjW of Sovernment in Bonn. But f un ' iv ® ! n 7 Ion B run. This is partS- 

no &£?%, °” , the ftUur ® C0Uf re ndw 50 in v,ew ° r federal structure 
no longer largely rests With the FDP ” ^.Germany. 

as he put it at the time. The Liberals . means *ha^, there is a growing 

tha indh C ° mC l ° termS Wilh th ® fact " Sk H 5 at lh ® p UP .will come to be r® 
that it is the conservatives Who call the garded M a P art y ““ded only to get the 

ma J° nly to fonn a govem- 

Tbe survival of the FDP, which Gens- i n -L , , 

— - -MAtsisasaL 


UCra|]5|T1i Hki. v wait uvivi- 

The change In GcnaifljRjJ 1 * or her own working hours de- 
landscape as shown by the wfW2. on the “«>me needed. The aim 
the Greens, is also 'Personnel planning coincide 

In the FDP. JIbIi ang n 8 nu “ber of customers. 

Does tho party leadership |JK 151 systems make it easier to 
lieve that concantraliag USB °f personnel, especially in 

LambsdorfTs economic this is variable, 

which in any event the a| so call for cooperative 

also stand for — is enough .tJjmjJJJ. °yhe- short-term deployment 
complicated problems of This can call for complex 

Does the FDP not ^E, ^ alcin g and coordination pro- 
kable Identification tune alK “JJ . 

liberalism in constitutionf * raw adventurous minds are 

to be heard in the polhi , a PPlyihg the Beck model to 
And is that not particularly ussembiy ■ line production 
fit ion with the conservatives^ ’iMlIfirlv ■? an . a PP r °ach could be parti- 

ract ‘ ve due 10 high capital in- 

(K«ncrS U d,.An«l,.r.l^r , ’" ess '; 


to high capital in- 


Many companies, among them Audi, 
BMW, Siemens and Volkswagen, are 
tinkering with flexible concepts. But 
Martin Posth says management is still 
rather rigid in its views either out of ig- 
norance or prejudice. 

Professor Eduard Gaugler of Mann- 
heim University recently told a congress 
in DUsseldorf that a more flexible ap- 
proach would be a "pioneering task in 
terms of more efficient management.” 

The difficulty of introducing even the 
most primitive form of flexibility in this 
field, part-time work, was experienced 
by Posth at his own company. 

The offer made to all 4,400 office 
workers at the Audi works in Ingolstadt 
and Nectcarsulm to reduce working 
hours to six, four-and-a-half or four 
hours a day Has been accepted by only 
22 Bince February. 

Posth had cautiously assumed that 
100 would accept, saying that he would 
have hoped for 200 acceptances if 
things had gone well. 

He sees the reason for the failure not 
so much in the staffs unwillingness to 
go along but In the lack of support for 
tha idea from the department heads. 

It would have been up to them to as- 
sess the feasibility of part-time work 
and to brief the staff. 

Many were not prepared to give 
enough time to the task. Others feared a 
loss in status. 

Posth: “If I use my secretary for six 
instead of eight hours, people will Bay 
’That fellow hasn't got enough to do’.” 

Even so, Audi Intends to continue 
with its efforts to reduce costs and safe- 
guard jobs through more part-time 
work. 

Companies that tackled the problem 
some time ago have had more positive 
experiences. Thus, for instance, five per 
cent of the 165,000 staff members of 
Siemens now work part-time. The com- 
pany’s target is ten per cent. 

Part-time work pays off for the em- 
ployers even if It does not cut the pay- 
roll in terms of numbers. 


E mployers are taking a less rigid atti- 
tude towards shorter working 
hours. The metal industry has again re- 
jected any reduction to 35 hours a week 
but it has also made it obvious that it is 
prepared to loosen up on the whole 
question. 

Now, the chemicals industry has pre- 
sented a guideline for its 1,700 compa- 
nies with all possible forms of flexible 
working hours. 

Part-time work has absolute priority 
here. The chairman of the employers’ 
association of the chemical industry, 
Molitor, says that this would not only 
provide more jobs but would also give 
the individual worker the possibility of 
choosing “while helping to soften the 
rigid fronts in the discussion over work- 
ing hours.” 

According to the association, part- 
time work is increasing in popularity. 
About 1.8 million people work part 
time. 

But the association concedes that this 
is far from enough to meet the demand. 
Labour Officd statistics say 250,000 
part-time workers, are unemployed. 
Surveys show that about half of the 


Though part-time work raises person- 
nel costs (BMW, where five per cent of 
the staff works part-time, has had a 
three per cent rise), this is more than 
offset by "improved performance and 
less absenteeism,” says BMW’s Ger- 
hard Bihl. 

For the workers, this means a cut in 
pay and future social security pension 
benefits. But it remains an attractive 
proposition to those with two earners in 
the family. 

Due to the income tax progression 
their net income drops far less than the 
gross income. In net terms, the hourly 
pay is much higher than for somebody 
working full-time. 

For people who have worked for 
many years, the drop In pension bene- 
fits is minimal if they switch to part- 
time work. 

Experts are disagreed on the number 
of people who would be prepared — 
and in a position — to accept the drop 
in earnings that goes with part-time 
work. 

Polls show that many people would 
accept part-time work, not so many ac- 
tually take the chance when it comes. 

This was the experience of 
Ravensburg-based Rafi GmbH A Co, 
which is taking part in an experiment 
by thc Baden-Wflrttemberg Social Af- 
fairs Ministry and the Fraunhof Institu- 
te for the Testing of Flexible Work 
Time Models. 

At Rafi GmbH, the staff can choose 
either a four-day work week or a work 
day, two hours shorter. 

So far, only 27 of the 900 staff mem- 
bers have accepted, "Not exactly a huge 
success,” concedes manager Josef Pfef- 
fer. But the firm continues to stick to its 
target of 100. 

Convinced that the potential has not 
yet been exhausted, Audi’s Posth in- 
tends to continue the campaign, 

But seeing how difficult it is tp intro- 
duce part-time work, he can well imagi- 
ne the difficulties in introducing more 
complicated schemes. “It’s like a brick 
wall,” he says. 

The still unsolved organisational pro- 
blems will provide ammunition for 
those who have been saying “It won’t 
work” from the very beginning. 

According to Professor Gaugler, flex- 
ibility drives are hampered by legisla- 
tors, labour, courts and the parties to 
collective bargaining. 

They could do a great deal towards 


Firms try to 
find more 
part-time jobs 

women now holding full-time jobs and 
20 per cent of the men would be prepar- 
ed to accept part-time work if it were 
offered. 

The association's guidelines, are in- 
tended to encourage business to exami- 
ne its stalT structure to find out where 
new part-time jobs can be created or 
full-time work changed to part-time. 

The association says that both the 
personal needs of the workers and com- 
pany needs must be taken into account. 

The work day could be four, five or 
six hours and the work week 20, 25 or 
30 hours, spread over morning, after- 
noon or evening. Work could be done 
daily or on particular days of the week 
or it could even be on certain weeks of 
the month. 

Molitor concedes that providing new 
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flexible working times if they restricted 
themselves to providing framework re- 
gulations, leaving the rest to the indivi- 
dual company. 

Audi is now preparing a thorough an- 
alysis of what can be done. The necessi- 
ty of re-thinking on the entire produc- 
tion process has now become obvious. 

Longer operating times make more 
sense ln certain bottleneck areas like die 
cutting, than with the actual assembly 
operation, 

Posth: “You cannot assemble cars in 
three eight-hour shifts.” 

To Introduce flexible working hours 
In individual sectors, production pro- 
cesses that are now coupled to each 
other must be uncoupled. 

Time Is of tho essence because the 
trade unions are making a concerted 
push for a 35-hour work week and there 
is a clash on the horizon. 

To counter this, many companies are 
now seriously think about flexible 
working hours. But there is also grow- 
ing resistance: since the employers as- 
sociations have started praising -more 
flexible hours as a way out of the 35- 
hour week, the unions have suddenly 
become aggressive. 

. Posth says It is regrettable that the 
discussion over flexible hours did not 
start before the drive for the 35-hqur 
week. 

He puts some of the blame on mana- 
gement: “We should have- dealt with 
this issue years ago and quite indepen- 
dent of collective bargain ing,” • 

WlrtMhflftiwKhe, 16 September IMP) 


part-time jobs would mean more per- 
sonnel costs due to the new people hav- 
ing to be trained, more equipment and 
higher social security contributions. 

More staff could also add to operat- 
ing costs by reaching the number where 
special facilities are required by law, 
the need to employ a company debtor 
and numerous other reasons. 

But all these additional costs, he said, 
would be offset by more work' efficien- 
cy. . 

Indirect barriers to part-tin?? Work 
due to less social security ip jerms of 
unemployment benefits would h&yb to 
be removed by the lawmakers wfto 
weould have to make part-tiipe wb^ers 
equal to their full-time opposite num- 
bers in that respect. : 

In the medium term, Molitor, says, he 
expects more than 50,006 part-time jobs 
In the chemical industry, ' 

But “an across-the-board shortening 
of the work week would Increase labour 
costs and could ultimately te^d tp even 
more unemployment.” 

Klaus Heinemam 
(Rhcinkchs Post, IS Sapiemtar 19X3) 
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USA improvement pulls 
world trade along 


1982 figures 
in billions of dollars 


Who trades how much with whom 


Industrlallaed nations] 
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j 1 anymore because most of the coramodi- 

oarter deals ^Ti? 88 °f deve,opin * go 

... VHI ° int0 debt servicing, leaving little for im- 

A bout a third of world trade is bar- ports - 

■Am.ter, says Otto Wolff von Ameron- . tbe further development of the 
'gen, the president of the German v n, * nc “ l upturn and creeping protec- 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry. tiouism have introduced so many cle- 
ru ™ ® conference of European me 7 ts uncert0 inty that rising exports 
chambers of Commerce in Luxem- . no onger 8° hand in hand with rising 
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•SK$S Qnc0 m 9 re ?? mo into gene- t0 revert f° a more open foreign trade 
‘ ' arrangement and to adjust national in- 

It was wrong to believe chat the Euro- d,,st ™ 1 structures to chnngcd market 
pean Community could maintain free cond itions. 
trade within Its confines only if it inten- In the wake or trade barriers that 

shied measures to ward off imports wcr t c erected world-wide and long befo- 
from non-member nations. re the 1974 rise in unemployment there 

JE t0ad * h ® c * ,led for 8 Ilberal trade c “ ler 8 cd an international price structure 
policy as an indispensable precondition that , no longer has a signal effect on 
for a revitalisation of Europe's econo- su PPly and demand, says Gbit 
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mostly negative interest on capital, hus 
creatd huge unused production capaci- 
ties in the industrial nations — capaci- 
ties that have become unprofitable be- 
cause of drastic increase in interest. 

Industry was too quick lo replace 
work hy capital, particularly the textile 
industry, which is protected by restric- 
ts for imports from developing coun- 

Ulvbi 

These goods could have been produc- 

M UCh «.™, or0 cheap, y hi tfic Third 
World, which would have reduced the 
developing countries’ debt burden and 
provided the industrial nations with 
more money for investments. 

Instead, the international trade and 
nnnnce system hus been strained by the 
fact that about 40 per cent or the cx- 

Swhk ‘5 * borrowcr countries is ham- 
pered by trade restrictions’ imposed by 
(he lending countries. 

Galt says production in 1982 fell 3.5 
per cent in Western industrialised na- 

“ n Se sl, S |,(| y raorc than 2 per 
Cent in (he East Bloc. 

The shares in world trade of the va- 
rious groups of countries have barely 
clmnged, except for the Opec nations-, 
whoso share dropped from 14 to 12 ver 
cent, (ho report says. 

!l«ink° PeC Ir ? de SUrpIus dr oppcd hy 

US$50bn to about US$7tibn. This Is 

only 40 pc^ cent of the 1980 figure. 

While 1982 saw a stocking up or in- 
entones in Europe, American invenlo- 

ofl98™ PPed ,,,arl£edly in the nret half 

Frank A. Linden 

(Slnllgarter Zeliung, 9 September 1983) 
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jifthaosa and Swissair top 
of the popularity poll 


wnicn was a 

. "fb® production increase was greatest 

“ pecia,,y f00d: a '- 
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^Chemicals spearheaded the output 
fM la manufactured goods. In capital 


goods, the office equipment indu^or 
Machine^ lagged behind last year's 

sfegr-w-i-cS? 

of^! S L n,Ct,on l ?5 ures ftr * h * middle 

^le y vel 3 r . COn5ldemb,yM “ ede ^^ 

. ^ Bundesbank attributes orowino 
investments (investments for plant and 

were P 6 j n n ,n ,he nr “ balf "f'lhe year 
half of T9821 ta"* “ P *«■ first 

So f .S2s n, “ ti r ,iy “ 
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' Only once profits that have sagged 
for years are markedly and lastingly im- 

wm V £i ° u nS With industr y’s liquidity 

ploymem.” 8 m0rt ' 8rtWlh and mora cm ' 

.:.P b |^ prov ? ““ pf production capu- 

silSt i d | pr ° ducl,v ‘ ty P ro * r '” have re- 
suited -in lower production costs. . 

th£° SS the . board « Per unit wage costs 

in t*he fira^imn aa ? er , were •bnn 

.^Employees' pay and the available Id- 

S nval ?b oll ««ho |d s in the se- 
<;ond quarter did ' not quite reach the 
previous quarter's level. 

T h ® reduced growth in public sector 
spending his not harmed the economy. 

i i. Due to rising tax revenues, 1983 
public sector deficits (federal, state and 
municipal) wj|I bp lower than thpse of 
Myear(Dlvi70bn) and will drop even 

poitsays. 8 * 1 ^ tbe Bund “ l ' a nk re- 

• > ‘ n, (Frankfurter Allgemelnii Zeliuni 

• • ■ fflr Deuuthlifld, 20 September 1983) 


| Economypit 
c up in Gernu 
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lc /^ermany's economic tew? 

c ’ VJ first half of this ycarislc 

i* anticipated. The trend wiUe 
says the Berlin-based DIWIw 
DIW which had been k$ 
d pect the average 1983 GNP lot 
5 P cr cenl (adjusted for inHata] 
d 1982. 

h DIW has revised down 

unemployment forecast of fef 
J to 2.5 million fortheendofiii! 

2 It says nothing about btyoslj 

* of this year, but stresses thefefl 
the Bonn government could™ 

f consolidation of its 1984 
This could put an abrupt ft' 

J upturn and jeopardise the rt* 

• budgetary deficits. 

DIW also warns ugalnsl ur 
in inturesi rutes that could hi 
"a signal for u long-term rise li 
rates," The lutest Increase of 4 
bard rule by the Bundesbank 
“u compromise between wdiS 
ing views” by DIW, 

Inflation is expected lod$ 
three per cent by tho end ofih? 

DIW attributes the iraptf** 
tlic economic position in frA 
of this year primarily to pffa 
sumption and investments M 
equipment due to govemaen. 8 
ves. Though the impulses toA 
private consumption are HW 11 
nish in the second half oftkef? 
could well be offset by oxx* 1 
menta in construction. 
showing signs of picking up,Dl] 
Professor Norbert Walter 
Institute for World Economy 
clear signs of an upturn. But be^ 
will be short-lived. M 

Ho told a meeting in Hun®® 
ployment was beginning, wj 
that there was less idle pf^Jr 
pacily and that production ^ 
But he doubted that this 
lasting trend due to the 
sea in tbe steel, shipbuilding 
mining industries, A 

He forecast the start of* 1 ^ 
in mid-1984, intensifying in ‘, 
1986, This was primarily 
anticipated return of the Buwjv 
a more stringent monetaiyp^ 
first half of 1984. ^ 

If the Bundesbank putstof ^ 
the money supply, he said, d Jr 
off the favourable impul# F 
been coming from this 

(FranJifurtcr Rundichau, 


fefthansa und Swissair are the most 
[popular international airlines 
kg businessmen, according to a sur- 
Ef 1,600 firms by the British publi- 
h t Annual Investment File. 

Lever, many regular travellers 
[Lufthansa have a love-hate rela- 
||p with the airline, 
by often must put up with stewar- 
ds about as charming as a melting 
br< Many travellers prefer the more 
bet and helpful Swissair, 
jit Lufthansa's reputation for relia- 
v, keeps the passengers coming 
Especially business travellers, 
I form the bulk of all airline passen- 

L 

1 1982 94 per cent of Lufthansa 
jKs were on time. However, such 
nuan) puctuality has its price. It 
tupposes first-class personnel, good 
(tics and excellent technical quaii- 
[all of which are guaranteed by Luf- 
ua' training criteria and the compa- 
i financial soundness. 

Ik continuity of performance is en- 
sd via Lufthansa's own training faci- 
s, such as the Seeheim Training 
atte, which provides basic and fur- 
r training for 5,000 Lufthansa em- 
each' year, or the 1 school for 


I are several ways West German 
angers can beat the ban on fiy- 
s Soviet Union. 

ince the Bonn government an- 
its decision travel agents and 
impany offices have been inun- 
th phone-calls and inquiries on 
eat the ban.- 

wage 8,500 passengers fly to 
n the Soviet Union every two 
it this time of the year holiday 
snerally pushes the figure up 

5 ‘who have business commit- 
> Russia have been seeking al- 
1 mutes to the Soviet Union, 
ally involves a loss of time be- 
stopovers and transfers. 

*st loophole Is Berlin. Anyone 
sn't mind Hying in an East Bloc 
Ml find a seat here. 

arrival in West Berlin's Tegel 
a bus transfers passengers to 
riln’s Central Bus Station and 
to East Berlin's SchSnefeld air- 

et which Can be bought in West 
y is needed to be able to confi- 
ne (light from East Germany. 

Vantage of this solution Is that 
a nd the East German airline 
1 offer up to 12 flights a day to 
■ The pricc is DM788 for a re- 
int compared, to the DM1,966 
wken by carriers affiliated to 
International Air Transport 

Mjon, f or a return fljght between 
K -K. est German airports and Mos- 
EL| pn . C8 ^ or the transfer to West 

T nis not included. . 

I s that the Western compa- 
•fttvibk L tlave upended their air 
tn the Soviet Union are respan* 


commercial airline pilots in Bremen or 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 

One of Lufthansa's oldest principles 
is to work with as many Lufthansa 
trained employees as possible. 

This applies to an equal degree to sa- 
lesmen, technicians and pilots. 

Company chairman Heinz Ruhnau, 
who had to face considerable initial op- 
position to his appointment, has now 
gained a firm foothold. His ability and 
determination has met with general ac- 
ceptance. He is not a Lufthansa man, 
but was brought in from outside. 

Many airlines today are in the red 
and are having trouble getting out of it. 
The airlines affiliated to the Internatio- 
nal Air Transport Association, IATA, 
for example, lost a total of about SUS 
two billion last year. 

Lufthansa made a disposable profit 
of DM45 million and was able to pay a 
divided of 5 per cent. It has been able 
to increase its market share, especially 
in freight. 

In 1982 Lufthansa carried 13.85 mil- 
lion passengers. That was 1.7 per cent 
of the total number of passengers carri- 
ed internationally. Only British Airways 
had a bigger share .among European 
carriers. 

The figures for passengers carried 
cannot be compared to the US giants 
Eastern Airlines (35.2 million in 1982) 
Delta (33.7), United (33.1) and Ameri- 
can Airlines (27.7). or the Japanese All 


Nippon (22.6), But size says nothing 
about profitability. 

This year looks like being another 
successful year for Lufthansa. 

Freight transport during the first half 
was up 17.1 per cent on last year, reach- 
ing 914.2 ton-kilometres. In purely 
quantitatlves terms, the increase was 
10.8 per cent, moving to 217,752 tons. 

The revenue load factor thus improv- 
ed compared to the first half of 1982 by 
0.9 per cent, figuring at 60.3 per cent 

At the same time, the number or pas- 
sengers rose by 1.2 per cent to 6.9 mil- 
lion. Gross air traffic earnings climbed 
to DM3.5bn (up 3.3 per cent). 

Lufthansa was pretty solvent during 
the past few years it has been able to 
update its fleet at a time when the mar- 
ket was offering more and more effi- 
cient jet airliners, better engines, im- 
proved wing aerodynamics and lower 
fuel consumption. 

Lufthansa replaced its whole fleet of 
Boeing 747’s with more modem 747. It 
did the same with the City-Jet Boeing 
737, bringing in the new and more effi- 
cient Boeing 737-230. 

Lufthansa was a launching customer 
for the 737. It placed some of they first 
orders and, provided technical support. 
So it was able to exert a decisive in- 
fluence oq the design, size and other 
specifications. . .. 

It did the same with the new Airbus, 
the A3I0. Lufthansa has ordered 25 of 
tills modem short and medium-range 
mode!. The first six are in service. 

Lufthansa has 123 aircraft. This Is not 
only got one of the largest European 
fleets, but one of the most efficient. 

This means Its profitability prospects 
are good. 

Lufthansa insiders call this "anti cy- 
clical fleet policy' 1 : taking advantage of 


How resourceful travellers beat 
the ban on Soviet flights 


sible for bringing their passengers to the 
alternative airports. 

The Austrian company AUA, which 
is one of the few West European car- 
riers not to impose a ban, has also no- 
ticed the difference. The Austrian pilots 
made do with a strong protest against 
the Soviet shooting down of the South 
Korean airliner. 

The Vienna-Schwechat airport can be 


reached from Hamburg, Dflsseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Munich In time 
for the 1 1 .30 am flight to Moscow. 

It would pay the Austrians to fly lar- 
ger aircraft during the next few days or 
put on extra flights. But this requires 
special permission by the Soviet govern- 
ment. . 

. .Moscow can also be reached via Pra- 
gue or via Warsaw.. 
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Waiting for a Rusalan oormaetlori — somehow, 


(Photo; AP) 


Lufthansa chief Heinz Ruhnau In front ol 
tha company logo. (Photo : S«n Slmdn) 
economic troughs and obtaining better 
purchasing conditions as a bonus for 
buying at a time when no-one wants to 
or is able to buy. 1 ‘ 

Lufthansa ajso successfully fought 
out the problem of Introducing two- 
man cockpits in its Airbus A310, a sys- 
tem which is obviously unpopular 
among pilots. 

Both the airline companies and the 
pilot associations appreciate what, thp 
implications of such a system are. Befo- 
re this century is out, most jets will pro- 
bably have two-man cockpits. 

Heinz Ruhnau: “In view of develop- 
mes in the field of modern technology, 
the company expects all Lufthansa air- 
craft to have two-man cockpits, by 
1995." . 

Karl Morgenstem 

(Rheinlscher Mtrkur/Chrlit und Well, 

16 September 1983) 


Lufthansa and the Czech carrier, 
CSA have one flight each day from 
Frankfurt, whereas Lufthansa flies to 
Warsaw four times, and the Polish airli- 
ne LOT three times a week from Frank- 
furt. 

The Polish company also has an ad- 
ditional flight to Cologne, in Its pro- 
gramme. ' 

The 1 same applies here: a flight to 
Moscow via 1 Prague or Warsaw is chea- 
per than a direct flight from West Ger- 
many. ' .i 

Lufthansa, which up to now carries 
30 per cent of the passengers ..from 
Frankfurt; and Dflsseldorf .to. Moscow 
and Leningrad . and back experts to lose 
revenue to the .tun? of five-aod-a-half 

million mark. ... ; . 

West Gerinfln airports, led by Frdrik- 
furt with itk two flights dally to Moscow 
Will be losing hurid^ds of thousand^ of 
maricS during the tw&wefek' Ban. ' ' 

:■ ; The Bonn government justified its de- 
cision to ban flights by referring to Arti- 
cle 21, paragraph L of .the Air Traffic 
Law of January 10, 1959, This stipulates 
that the permission for scheduled traffic 
can be “refused if the traffic ln< question 
. infringes upon public. interests.” 

If Lufthansa and Aeroflot wefe to re- 
sume flights between the Federal Repu- 
blic and the Sfoviet Union; they. Would 
be guilty of irifrf ligtrig this law. 

^ Whether they were to do so;ln negli- 
gence or wilfully, -they, would subse- 
quently be , obliged .to pay . a > fine of 
DM10,000 according to Article. 58, 
paragraph 13 of the same law. < 

•' Rudolf Mctzhr 

■ (SMdcuteclw Z*llun|* 16 SeptomlMr 1985) 
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PERSPECTIVE 


More imagination needed to 
reduce East- West mistrust 


raj 


¥ A 
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Countess Marlon Dflnboff recently sug- 
gested In DleZeit, the Hamburg wekly, 
that a non-aggression pact between the 
superpowers might help towards over- 
coning mistrust between East and West. 
Views were invited. This Is one of them. It 
wa written by Horst TeltscWk, a senior 
Chancellery official who h Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s closest security adviser. 

N ever before have there been such 
comprehensive and Intensive nego- 
tiations between East and West on dis- 
armament and arms control as this year. 

And yet the fear of a continued arms 
race, the fear of a nuclear apocalypse, 
and mistrust between politicians in East 
da scera bis growing day by 

The shooting down of a South Ko- 
rean airliner by Soviet aircraft, and the 
senseless death of 269 people, including 
women and children, is almost symbolic 
of the hysteria of a world power which 
believes that it cannot allow an alleged- 
ly unidentifiable aircraft to violate its 
airspace. 

It does indeed look as if reason and a 
sense for reality are falling by the way- 
side more and more often. There is a 
growing delusion that the other side is 
only interested in a supremacy which ; 
would endanger one’s own security, 
even though- everyono knows that’ no i 
one side can press the famous button 
without at the same time guaranteeing | 
its own destruction. 8 1 

Sijch an atmosphere is the worst pos- t 
sible basis for successful disarmament r 
and arms control negotiations, for a r 
policy of detente and cooperation bet- 
ween East and West. ■ 

F^t wi h f re *! 0r ? hard,y sur Prising that " 

re,atIons a™ being reduced b 

more and more to merely counting the n 
missiles without any of them actually 
being scrapped in the end. y , 

■ g 

Ksfa* Yet how 01 

be « in *■*. both sides must re- Si 
turn to a realistic and down-to-earth as- ac 
sessoient of the other side. u 

.-m 0 S ?” et Un *on is not a “realm of te 
evil” a „d the United States is notpre- 

"w fCi f a £hr f d wor,d war * Both East la 
and West are in danger of becoming ir 

captives to their own propaganda. , 8 

Nixo°n r?L h0W 1 fpriner i President re 
wixon is rated, no-one can deny his n r 

ih e fo ! e,gn - po " ey - These were 

rooted in the American acceptance of fu 

Unlon as a world power of Z 

conn m j ,ortan «- Negotiations were 1 
conducted accordingly, ° u 

German Chancellor Helmut Kohl felt fm 
the after effects during his talks in Mos! °- 
cow in June this year, • 

The Russian bear almost appears to !S 
embody a mixture of “soul” and ohvsi- f° r 
cal power. The demonstration of milita- viei 
ry might and the inferiority complex of M i 

cat,T l0TShiP Bn ,W ° s ! d “ of •*“ same j 

In addition, the historical experience me! 

r A 

Si 


lion Russians who died during the Se- 
sug- cond World War. 

*5* AJ1 this hBS not on ly led to an exagge- 
1 thc rat ed sccurity-mindedness which now 
»vcr- threatens tho Soviet Union’s neigh- 
bours * but also in the unwillingness of 
a \ “ tbe Soviet Union to accept that military 
nlor power and military presence are not thc 
I,or same as political stability and lasting 
• political influence. 

— The experience by the USA in Viet- 
nam was not able to stop Moscow from 

uch marching into Afghanistan, 
go* The uninhibited armament of the So- 
lis- viet Union during the seventies during a 
ar. period of declared detente policies 
ms threatens to lead to precisely those re- 
se, suits which the Soviet leadership wishes 
ast to prevent at all costa, 
by Japan is thinking more and more se- 
riously about the need for its own arma- 
.°* m ? m - During the Williamsburg econo- 
ne mic summit Japan supported the 
ag security-policy declaration by six wes- 
u te , m . industri alised nations, all members 
-h of the Atlantic Alliance, for the first 
o* time. 

ts If no agreement is reached to the dis- 

armament talks in Geneva by Novem- 
a ber Nato will rearm. 

o Up B . nta tQda y *be Soviet Union has 
a not acknowledged the revolutionary 
IS Ideas behind the Nato double-decision: 

the renunciation of rearmament by 

I. Nato providing the Soviet Union agrees 

0 to disarm. 

! ^ be inte nlion is u balance at a lower 

9 ICVCIb 

- re f usal meons 8 ° in S back 

to the traditional policy of the arms spi- 
rul. equilibrium and parity via rearmu- 

1 ment and thus more armament. 

All this certainly doesn’t miikc disar- 
mament in East and West any easier. I 
■ It is time that thc Soviet leaders 1 

orrir%ty! ne ' heCOS,SandbCn0niS 1 

The West must respect thc historical- r 
« ? C0 ?, f ? r scc urity expressed I 
ay the ,? ovi ® t Dnion, as presented by t 

on May 4° r K ° H1 *“ hls polIcy speech f 

This does not however mean that the a 
Soviet security moves and the efforts to h 

&K Parity , Wlth J he UnltBd States tf 
^Eu?o P r < ' eatth0Mpens ®orWes- bi 

Ajneri can presence and the At- w 

“tf'T remain an essential part bt 
of Western Europe's security. 

perCeIvinB lbese security inte- i n 

K , „ h ^f Ver :,. the We8t should not ■« 
limit itself to mihtaiy aspects. « 

f the H ain pi,,arsof ° ur stabili- 
« h *7° dernocratlc constitutional te. 
‘ ™ c '“ re of nociety, it, social peace, £ 
our economic force, innovalional abili- 

for pe™ V,ty Bnd d “ ermlned desi « an 

, ,T his ! h J ou,d give the West greater tm 
self-confidence, self-awareness and ™ 
composure. This is also an asset which h. 

we S ho„, d use in re|a( . ons wilh e ” be 

wet Union; not in the form of ideoiogi- ™ 
oal or economic warfare but as an offer. ut> 
Tn Helmut Kohl's policy sneech wa » P 
find the words “We Germans^have nu- ^ 
merous historical ties with the East*’. wi |] 
Against the background of the firm u 

ed u SS« ono H frillldshl p^fcttaiEE .J5E 

cd States and our Western European dov 

thl?rirh Ur8 ? ermans must revive t 
his nchness of historical experience in 

political, economic, Intellectual and cul- 



12S- W, .— no 

How Gem Research 

f, ee f cool approach to 

state of/ . ,, , 

fvorything is being 4J RH lCC“COld tft.SK 

Ja result in ih a n° ,[ B 
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Everything is being jail ItC-^UlU UtSK 
f-Ja result in the Genewll 

tuitions before the vu frora the b ue 8tar on ,ts fun_ A ,ook at ^ ship ’ s 
Bonn Foreign Minister h H 6 lhcre is noth5n8 very dream y lower decks makes 
Gcnscher, Intliis interview^ 1 the research ship Polarstem, you feel as if you’re 
Ho also expresses ^‘lisofflo cut its way again through in a university. La- 



id- Horst TeltscWk , . . 'Propaganda danger 
am on both sides.' (Photo . Sven Simon) 

tural exchange with our Eastern Euro- 
»o- pean neighbours. 

! a There can never be enough “political 
les and diplomatic imaginativeness’’ to cu- 
re- courage the dialogue and cooperation 
les between East and West in all fields. 

The mutual security interests are not 
ie- the only problems we could solve toge- 
a- ther with our neighbours in the East. 

0- In her article. Countess Dflnhorf 
™ e ngMy referred to the example of envi- 
s- ronmental protection. Thc West Gcr- 
rs man government is working on propo- 
st sals for cooperation in this field. 

JY bat is needed is continuity and re- 
s' liability in economic relations to the bc- 

1- nefit of both sides. This includes u more 
extensive cultural exchange and scicnti- 

s tic and technological cooperation, 
y The Bonn government’s offer to thc 

■’ V nion: 10 extend ond develop nil 

y fields of relations, above ail to facilitate 
s talks on disarmament and arms control. 

r tulks in Moscow 

were designed to reinforce muuiul trust, 
bo was the loan to East Germany. 

: JT is a,s0 doinfi 1,11 il ca « lo bring 

nbout a successful conclusion In the 
■ Gencvu talks. 

The conclusion or the Helsinki 
Follow-up Conference In Madrid and 
he decision to set up a Conference for 
Disarmament in Europe in thc spring of 
\m are signs in the right direction. 

J n ?r hll V ul forwurd concre re pro- 
posals for this conference to the Alii- 

ance. It has also developed new sugges- 

fLrr S f °i lh - e Vicnno tu,ks °n mufual 
force reduction in Europe. 

n„L S J il, * niaimafn lhat tha willingness 
and desire to effect arms consol and 

disarmament have never been greater 
than today. Never before have there 
been greater efforts to achieve this goal. 
However, such efforts can only be re- 

n y 6UC “ SS if the *ep mistrust ' 
between Hast and West is removed, I 

ln^ Ih" “?* Chance,lor Kohl unceus- I 

Ingly advocates a meeting between Reu- ( 

gan and Andropov. This must be the < 
next step. 

*** l 7 ceplion of F <>™ign Minis- 5 

we are dealing t 

ne .nni leadetship which is not c 
peraonaHy acquainted with America C 

and Europe or its politicians. n 

It cannot be ruled out that a top-level fi 
meeting b e f ore the comi * 

campatgn tn the United Stale? may w?ll m 

be a prerequisite to any decisive 

br \^«J 0U8 . h in , disarma mem taiks. „t 

™ thl!r 11 wil > be possible to draw at 

twn .m. n ‘ ag8reSSIOn tmty between the ar 

Dfinhoi? “ ‘““‘Sled by Countess as 

wHH^'s n0t °u n ' y depend on ‘be 
willingness shown by the West h»» ih 

above all on the prevention of a”y rep?. Sc 

tition of incidents such as the shootfnc 
down of the South Korean airliner. wc 

Trust must be on a mutual basis. vi< 

Horst Teltschik 
(DtoZeh, 23 September ( 983 ) ,■ 




lopments within the Social totrtic wastes. boratories here. 

Parly (S PD). istem is a brawny powerhouse of measuring rooms 

Question: I3o you exneae a technology, a veritable Oerman there. There is a 

solution at the Genevan^ ^’P whicb was moro ex P ensivB wet laboratory with 

lions this year or- ns fZ., lympertanker. benches on which 

lor Helmut .Schmidt bthZ « cut tbrou 8 h metre-thick pack the pipes used for 

coming year? If it were slicing cake, and it has taking stone sam- 

Genschcr: Wc are raafc!n.« mod cons of a luxury liner. pies are cut. Huge 

to make it possible to Z 1 6 eol °8 ists > meteorologists and winches on the af- 

solution this year Thi«B«! 0<hcr researchers on board it will terdeck, steel ropes 

nul interest. 3 tog off for its second trip to the of up to 8,000 me- 
lt is therefore nil the noiti ^ p , . J[ es 0aa s ! id 'Polarstern' needs Ice to fea 

Unit the Social D !f since the Polarstern returned down into the water 

towards ndvocatinabSs? ^ raa ‘ den v °y a B e t0 tbe Atlantic on slide-out beams. Under the landing Thc ship can keep on sailing up until 
the Nato double-decisS tfil scientists havebeei } gradually strip for the helicopters there is a steel u temperature of minus 50 degrees and 

ping out of Nato nlinwihw ^ ks wkat a 8reat ab * p tb ‘ s is ' * ane ^ or traw * nets - Now and u 8 ain tbc the scientific equipment is fully operu- 

This weakens the Wert 8 Al ^ red We g ener Ins ritute for crew fishes for itself if they arc in the 1 tional until minus 30 degrees, 

position in Geneva ^ * ^ Research in Bremerhaven plays u mood for fish. The working area and restrooms have 

Q: Is n modification nfrii r| T P art la assessing the information The pride of the Polarstern ; however, tin independent heating system, which 

polluting position nos bl du ri n 8 scientific expeditions is its bow. The round and solid-looking is constructed in such a way us to ena- 
mak*» n rh’.n.,* iLcIIt i*Bnd. shape is an ambitious new develop- ble survivnl Tor many months in case of 

Geneva inonflikelv? ship, 118 metres by 25, and with ment, tested in an ice tank in Ham- emergency. 

Gen-sdier Not a mndT |i Bl lPN sl ‘ cated electronic brain, cun burg’s Experimental Shipbuilding Cen- But who sits next to a tiled stove or in 
Hut ns I pointed out through ice which is 1.5 metres tre. This guides the ice either side, thus sauna when cutting through frozen wus- 

r ‘ J , .. . . ‘fend cut up sheets of ice which are : .voidino nossihle damane which mieht tes as vet unexDloredl 


'Polarstern 1 needs les to feel 


inakp n rlihnnh i H il.. c.,'. lu ‘ »uapc is uu niiiuiuuus new ucveiup- uic smvivtii lur muiiy mumnb m ease or 

Geneva inonflikclv? ship, 118 metres by 25, and with ment, tested in an ice tank in Ham- emergency. 

Gen-sdier Not a mndT ,i Bl lP* lbl ‘ cated ®l®cftonic brain, cun burg’s Experimental Shipbuilding Cen- But who sits next to a tiled stove or in 

Hut ns I pointed out inrilsS 1 ^ * I0U *^ ice which ls 1,5 metres tre - This guides the ice either side, thus sauna when cutting through frozen wus- 

on September I fi ihn AmZl, 8,1(1 ^ up sheets of ice which are avoiding possible damage which might tes as yet unexplored 1 

tor in ftonmm d «., n mu™ T f m[ni thick b y rammin 8 them in occur if the ice constantly went under The Polarstern will not be coming 
« * Niue, Wtijnd.fro movement. thphnll back until Aoril 19X4. From the white 


on September 16 theAmS ^ M U P sheets ° r ic . e which ar . e avoiding possible damage 

tor in Gcnnvn m;i« u, ! me,res ^ ramm rag tb em in occur if the ice constantly wem unaer me ruiaiaicm wm uui uc vuinuig 
able flcxihil'iv uid-fro movement. the hull. back until April 19S4. From the white 

which ipwwt'n. fl US : a centrepiece of the still The ship’s sides are made in some continent where the skies are purple 
on bothTdcV fegGerman Antarctk researdl clTort parts of special steel 5 centimetres and green. 

At tho i«tair hiabout DM300m ul its dis P°- thick. Bulkheads make sure that thc JOrgcii Junnek, who worked in the 

inc th;« Hp'hnf . tw.ul.reJ 6051 DM200m t0 Build thc Pokirs- ship cannot sink even if the exterior is subterranean Georg von Neuinayer re- 
mn uli- i ^ ewn tllc ^ SS0 Deutschland was damaged. search station for a year, spoke of fan- 

e\t * imV° nS thc V Apart from the excellent icebreaker lastic mirages like aircraft on the hori- 
W • r - 1 .i • • S P CCI,IWIBS BJ Georg von Neumayer polar re- qualities life on the Polarstern is com- zon or of double icebergs which leave 
n* ir nP° S . , * ,E sta,ion up three years ago is fortable. The 75 cabins, all fitted with a landlubbers aghast. 

; , 1 1 “ ,crc ,s 1,0 « ,an 8® pivotal point of research uc- shower and toilet, provide space for 106 One of the things which makes the 

il I lossy loi lowing the fo^j, persons (the ship’s crew is Rt present 41). l0ll B h job in the inhospitable wastes so 

i’ . i Tn C S I ? ,IS ' ' v,l | lcs ; ©e Of Polarstern's main tasks is to ir the spray starts to freeze oil deck, interesting is the enormous importance 
mierai Republic s security re g U |ar supplies to the manned there’s nothing like taking a wander of the Antarctic Tor thc world’s climate. 

.tf™* 1 Accent dcvrlopufiM^ Another is to uct as a platform down to thc heated swimming pool insi- Is thc puck ice, which during the 

r c J pl “' n f i SB? ear ch on fish reserves und the de the ship or taking a seat in the ship's polar winter covers an area 40 limes 

° „ PD V0,CB library. lhat or the North Sea, melting? 

more unccrtuin. Biting a proud glance through thc — - 

They arc beginning to Erelong bridge, which is us spa- 
tempts by the SPD logdcw i as a carnival marquee, Captain 
Greens mean lhat it is noufl irSuhrmeyer remarks: 
from the security policy il fl» bn won’t find another one liko her 
for with the FDP. . there in the world 1“ 

I am convinced that ihegrt* or engines with a total of 20,000 hp 
certainty in thc SPD will hm ide tho thrust the 3,900-ton ship 
firmution of thc governmtniF i — 

Bonn — the CDU/CSU I the power components are coor- 
and that a CDU/FDP*® ^ by an electronic calculator. All 
Wiesbaden will be able to s»ff B required is the flick of a switch to 
level-headed security pollcyp* too ship in thc desired direction, 
the federal government. ? sonars look like pinball machl- 
Q: Rumours have recently euj? n an amusement arcade. The cap- 
quile a few members of the tits on his throne in the middle of 
eying Chancellor Kohl’s new fectronic empire, 
with growing scepticism. HaJJ Jo-sounding shows on screens 
tion really done all it can 10 * Jer there are icebergs, krill or other 
compromise in Geneva? . btfiearea, 

Gcnscher: The answer is [other push of the button and the 
Rumours to thc contrary side of the ship spurt a mix- 

from the CDU but are pa rt 1 % °' a ' r and water to loosen up the 


« lew memoers u* , 

eying Chancellor Kohl’s 
with growing scepticism. 
tion really done all it can to*® 
compromise in Geneva? . 
Gcnscher: The answer is toft® 
Rumours to thc contrary to tf 
from the CDU but are part*; 
gends fabricated by certain S* 8 
mocrats. 




mocrats. .^ er niovc of the finger und 20 

They go us far as to belief water start churning up between 
man interests must be and fl starboard tank, 

and foremost against ton sh ‘P can thus shake itself free 
and nor, which would be “■ In fact, Polarstern needs ice to 
against Moscow. JE . eel really good. 

They fail to mention |W* aJ _ s a fas cinatjng thought even in 
threatened by American S L. mer al jnosphere of the Nobis- 

Soviet missiles. JP yard in Rendsburg near Ham- 

We are trying and ha« ^ ship is being brought 

wc are able to voice the fuf 8 L ch be fi>re its second expedi- 

vided country in the Jieartor ■ waistem was builp jointly by 

"'Hamburg and the Nobiskrug 

i (Nordweri Zellun* 






The water watchers In Hanover. 


(Photo: dpa)' 


good. (Artist's Impression: b tern ) 

If it is, the sea-level will rise worldwi- 
de by several metres. 

There is also important research on 
krill and other fish, the huge nutritional 
reserves in this area, and of course on 
thc raw materials which are thought to 
exist thousands of metres beneath the 
ice layer. 

There is close cooperation between 
German researchers and the other An- 
tarctic stations, about 50. 

As much help as possible is given and 
the Polarstern will be taking along sup- 
plies — ranging from a lettuce to a 
spare part — to other nations’ research 
stations. 

Researchers often exchange views. As 
Professor Gotthilf Hempel, Director of 
the Bremerhaven Polar Research Insti- 
tute remarked: "We know less about 
the Antarctic than about the dark side 
of the moon." 

Captain Suhrmeyer, who sailed Tor 
many years on tankers and luxury li- 
ners, finds the idea fascinating of being 
able to take part in “brightening up this 
durk side.” 

Ingrid Buns 

(Hamburger Abendbluii, 10 September 1983) 

Simulating waves 
in a tunnel 

O ne of the world’s largest wave tun- 
nels has been built in Hanover for 
experimental research on sea move- 
ments. 

The concrete tunnel, 324 metres long 
and seven metres deep, is a joint facility 
of the University of Hanover and the 
Technical University of Brunswick. 
•Building costs were about DM20m. 

It is possible to simulate the move- 
ments of the sea in the tunnel in a scal- 
ed down form. 

Research is to be conducted on how 
coastal protection constructions should 
be built capable of taking the strain of 
extremely powerful storm tides. 

To be able to simulate the natural 
conditions on the coast, about eight 
million litres of water have to be moved 
in the wave tunnel. This is done with 
the aid of a 900 kilowatt wave machine. 

The mechanics used in aviation and 
shipbuilding often fail to provide the 
results needed due to factors connected 
with the water’s surface tension and the 
associated formation of spray by break- 
ing waves. 

The wave tunnel also makes it possi- 
ble to research the vast movements of 
sand caused during a storm. dpu 

(Dcr Tageupiegel, 16 September 1983) 
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THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

Pied Piper town holds out RB||1| 
against redevelopment iB|jjfc 
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T he people of Hamelin in Lower Sax- 
ony have won a victory over the 
bulldozer. The old city centre with its 
half-timbered, centuries-old houses, has 
been preserved. It will not now give 
way to concrete housing and business 
complexes. 

Fifteen years ago the city adopted a 
plan, to pull down a quarter of (he old 


?ranffurter<Allflemeine 


■V ******* 
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HE PERFORMING ARTS 

pantomime in tradition of 
[Eastern Europe and Asia 


Ilin'.b «>■ niBliaiii»D 



But in 1973 the city yielded to public 
pressure and dropped the plans in that 
form although the subsidies that were 
a ready set aside made the original 
plans more or less binding. 

In any event, the realisation won 
through that the character of the old 
city centre with its narow, winding 
strets and many I5th and I6th century 
Weser Renaissance houses must be ore- 
served. 

Some of the plans for new construc- 
tion that had already become legally 
binding were revised. For certain parts 
of the old town the change came too 






|r the past decade Cologne has 
•come the centre of German pan- 
The Kefka Theatre, set up by 
bvak Milan Sladek in a small 
here in 1974, is one of the main 
ons, 


which was much too srnuii 
atlon plana — Hamelln’s main Blrnt |ow Sladek to put his aesthetic con- 

(fa&jnto practice. 


, , j, - — vwwyutv iwgaity »t«i 

binding were revised. For certain parts Ihe area set aside for commercial 
of the old town the change came too P ur P° ses was halved, and pedestrian 
late. Twenty per cent of the buildings p° nes ^ ere extended by providing traf- 


had already been razed. b 

«r PIan a concrcte shyline along the 
Weser River were dropped and the in- 
itially planned parking garages were put 
underground, thus saving the city on 
eyesore. 

Planned demolition work was stopp- 
ed, and in cases where buildings had al- 
ready been razed the city dropped the 
original idea of putting up modern 
housing blocks in favour of parks and 
playgrounds. 




fic with tunnels and overpasses. 

The city’s new approach to the old 
town paid off handsomely. People 
began repainting and smartening up 
tneir houses, prompted partly by pride 
and partly by grants. 

Millions were ut into restoring such 
sights as the Ratten fJngcrhn us (Pied 
Piper building), the StiBsherrenhaus 
and the Leisthaus ~ all dating back to 
the 16th or very early 17th century 



V J. ; ! 


Now look for 18 th century Oeteratraa. 
now a pedestrianised zona. 

(Photos: Siadt Hanuln) 
town and build department stores and 
Tour-storey apartment blocks. 

nv f° U n r monsle f Parking garages and 
JJJfJ*" 01 ° n the P erf P h «y of | the old 
traffic. 1 n WCre IO free thc ,nner of 

The city slopes to the Weser River 
were, set aside for terraced glass and 
- concrete buildings. 

The original renewal concept had 
eenrecognised by Bonn and the state 
of Lower Saxony as a model case and 

Safes. tD haVfi prdceeded with heavy 



The zeal of the citizens isri 
some figures: while Bonn,^ 
the city of Hamelin put aboutl- 
into the renewal scheme, pm 
ment is estimated at aboutDJC! 

Now that much ofthef^! 
done, thc city has roasonlobti 

One city councillor points! 
that the entire scheme watrf 
anybody being forced to sdlti 

Still, 407 households in oMI 
had to be temporarily giro; 
housing. 

Hie renewal of the old tw 
now houses only 2,800 p#| 
4,iS0H) is io be completed asps 

The original target for Ut ft 
or the work, 1985, lias beenpe 
considerably to enable Ml 
duco various measures suefaut 
>»B regulations und the cst M 
further pedestriun zones endf^ 

Knowing that they haws 
struggle ahead of them, tbed? 
have appealed to all concemd 
very patient und forbearing-" 


bdek was out to make a stand 
but the one-number pantomime 
M popular in Frunce by Etienne 
ioux. Decroux, born in 1898, devo- 
id a “grammar” of bodily expres- 
fcan approach rejected by Sladek. 
Iddek had ben brought up in Eas- 
European tradition and tried to est- 
h pantomime as an ensemble form 
jt.This “mimodramu” makes use of 
jhq methods and possibilities uvuila- 
Jo the genre of pantomime, 
although his work was successful he 
ijpftea faced by financial difficul- 
: in lhe long run it proved impossi- 
to k«P the lucrative yet exhausting 
^national tours going, 
ftove all, the lack of spucc in the 
t^ne Kefka Theatre made it extre- 
jr difficult to develop now ideas. . 
wyear Sladek intended giving up 
jlbeatre in Cologne und making do 
I guest performances in other theu- 
< At thc last moment the city of Co- 
le ond private sponsors manuged to 
“fide Sladek to stuy. 
lenow has a theutre which cun scut 
.people, making it much cusicr to 
Uhe way he wants to. 

Is also thc man behind thc 
Dgne International Pantomime Fcsl- 
i which has been held in curly nu- 
PMch year since 1976. This insli tu- 
ft^ also in dungcr of being scrupp- 
no initiative by the municipal cuitu- 
wTairs office und private sponsors 
* to the rescue. . • , 

? ab °ve.all young audience showed 


-- ' ' ; ' ■■ ■ B»hr««nd after, r .n ov.Hon .t N.u« MarkUtriB.^; 

220,000 suppliers of 7^000^roducte^e] 
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Who manufactures what? 
Flnd.uppllsrs and products, 
prlcw® 

5r.t&Si: co,iib ' 

Thfe Is a reference work every 

Swsaif ,, “- 

m.°r d ^ 0 !, a ;J noludln 9 9 .M 0 trade 
!? ?■ flre arr anged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

ea!fR 0 pTer nlJmber,#ll8ted,or 

ffla 8 n e d 8 F A ^ BX9d,n 
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Work Is bound to come WiP 5 Mc h year since 1976. This institu- 
Mundstifl next yeur duo tolkfff 3 ? also in dunger of being scrapp- 
ed flood of tourists by the municipal cuitu- 

brules the event to which it* Wm* office und private sponsors : 
fame: the 700th anniversary^ 16 10 the rescue. , 

1 984 of when 1 30 Hamelin cw ? above oil young audience showed 
lowed the Pied Piper in 1$* r! i!u ? e tbis movc during this 
be seen again. Li V£d ' Gauk/er ’83 (a gauk/er is 

WolfgM^ allround entertainer) met 
(F«nkftirterA!it»J 811 overwhelming response, 
fur Deuuchlinti. Organisers often found it difficult 
■ ^ w lth the crowds. 

■fortunately, the programme show- 
5 ^ jillu ^ St how dme the artists had to 

in Germany r^ow. 

, ™ ,°t the nine soloists und nine 
Pames from 1 1 Western and Eas- 
, European countries, Asia und 
c 8. left a great deal to be desired 
'l came to quality. The art of pan- 
'll -i- ii i« m fi? C rP ften Pl a yed second fiddle to 
3rdpr direct from US or^ greets and pure entertainment. 

our regular bookseller. h review of his work over the past 

J, ars P u t on by Sladek und his en- 

KhlJ • • sure that there was some 

£3 guideline. 

tire 3 5 Don ^ uan was a niarvellous 

AV-Verfagshaus ^ 

°«i rvf n 1 1 ^l ek . s new ver sion of Jean-Gaspard 

-81°0 Darmstadt ^ uraus Oer LumpenhUndhr (The 
sderal Republic of W" JVnd. Bone ManJ c f ear , y showcd thc 

hi . m ei ci i * « ri hh J, malic sl y ,e which flourished in 

si.: (061 51) 33661 France, a sty le which best 

wsaladek’sown. . 


The grotesqueries Das Geschenk 
(The Present) showed the extent to 
which pantomime can incorporate the 
methods of black theatre. 

Sladck’s short pieces stood in sharp 
contrast to to usual one-number panto- 
mime. There was no mere structural se- 
quence of exercises, no restriction by 
gestures or movements laden with 
“meaning”. 

Slndek’s are poetic boIo performances 
which tell a well thought-out story. 

Walfisch (Whale) and Mein Lie - 
blingsbailett (My Favourite Ballet) were 
definitely the best. 

The Canadian and Dutch performers 
underlined the extent to which their 
pantomime is still subject to the school- 
masterish influence of Etienno Dec- 
roux. 

The audience would have liked to 
have seen Decroux’s son, Maximilian 
Decroux, whom Sladek had invited to 
the festival. However, he was indispos- 
ed right from the start and his perfor- 
mance had to be cut short. 

One of his “disciples" did what he 
could to save the day: twenty-eight year 
old Hungarian Andr&s Kecskfes, who 
appeared the following evening. 

This bald-headed artist, reminiscent 
or Ha raid Krcutzberg, found hi nisei T 
embedded in the conflict between thc 
fixed meaning of certain movements 


P roviding they do not misuse their 
medium as a mere means or con- 
veying pithy slogans and ideologies, 
most famous film directors feel ut home 
in the field of fine arts. 

Thc film is a means of visual compo|- 
bition. It is surprising how few film-mu- 
kers appreciate this fact. 

This makes it easier for those who do 
work vividly with thc celluloid medium 
to muko film history. 

One stich director was Serci Eiscns- 
tcin, who is still admired and envied by 
film fanatics and film-goers alike tliirtyr 
five years after his death. 

His monumental film The Battleship 



* . 


The Sankai Juku group from Japan performing In Cologne, 

(Photo: Michael Fehlauer) 


and the artistic message. The existing 
realism problem in Eastern Europe was 
Un additional difficulty. 

This became all too clear in Des Teu- 
fels Versuchungen (The Devil’s Temp- 
tations), where K.ecsk6 was unable to 
Superelevato reality. 

For example, the wickedness in man 
did not come across properly, only the 
cliche of a homed devil. 

' In this respect, Kecskd’s mimic inter- 
pretation of MussOrghsky’s Picture at 
an Exhibition, In the synthesiser version 
from isao Tomita, was much better. 

KecskS relics here on his feeling for 
the electronic sound of the musical 


Pidee de resistance. He developed an 
impressive architecture of movement, 
the self-presentation of a highly diffe- 
rentiated human being, radiating self- 
awareness. 

Many of the comprehensive sequen- 
ces were of a quality lacking among a 
large number of the other solo artists 
and companies: a .carefully composed 
structure and thc full use of thc body's 
range of expressions. 

, One of the highlights of this year's 
festival way undoubtedly the Sankai 
Juku group of Japanese Buto dancers. 

Their performance was not only di- 
' Continued on page 13 


A 1 quence, each film collage in films such 

il 11X1X1 iCHCuU • us The Battleship Potemkin or Ivan the 

& Terrible reveals the artist’s physical and 

Pi C*af-| n intellectual efforts. 

JjJljvUblGlil Even In Its stationary und silent form, 

the picture is transformed into an emo- 

goes on living “ IS m us t PUt cnd to 

. . . . t . dualism of thc emotional and rational 

, - .. :•••••/ r '! s P heres ” Eisenstein postulates. 

\ V;.: t .. T “The cast rate dness of the speculative 

^ • form” has been given back “thc whole 
* " ■ >/.• {.'• l"?\ luxuriance and richness of n living and 
! ' ■- / *.*&■ : '\t. perceptible form 

' These are powerful words which El- 
l- V' v '■ $ senste * n transformed in to deeds. 

? H ^ s own °P enness t0 new i deBS und 

suggestions helped him in his work. 

,V-. : Unconventional pictorial worlds 

Cmer * e withoul llie a ^ ertaste of the 

f'/'-- ■ ' His own national and foreign folkld- 

: ' 1 re, styles such hs cubis m and construcli- 

- -Wb flf , v ^ m » provoke' his f antasy and . i maginq- 

.. , 5 . tiqn, result in die unmistakable Eisens- 

tefn style, which always remains “RuS- 

^ Naum Kleitnan, the curator of Ei- 

; ■ senstein’s house In Moscow, explains: 

■ ' . y ' ’‘He did not -want to stylise. He vvant- 

cd t0 understand style, but not ns a pat- 
j J t®r n - -ft was important to him not to lose 

■ lhe P al i°ual character.” 

\y.* X ‘ SiZ, Kleiman provides evidence for the 
. * V If ^ Tact that 'despite the merging of various 

; . : V-. v o>f $ cultures In films such as Ivan the Terri - 

:• ’ ble, for example, the basis of Russian 

■ j culture is clearly discernible. 

1 1 “There is the Japanese No theatre, El 

i ' aV X Greco, Magnasco, thousands of varying 
'Ivan the Terrible’, a drawing fay Elaena- directions which are based on old Rus- 




Potemkin , made in . 1 925, has become a . jV jffj 

legpqd. In the film, Eisenstein turns a 1 Bfl 
raiilude for this move during this, flight of steps into a stage for vast 
sjestival, Gaukhr'83 (a gaukler is crowd scenes.,Tiie magic of his pictures [ 

had an irresistible appeal to the audien- . j ■' v C 




Ordpr direct from us ori 
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D AV-Verfagshaus 

Poslfach 11 03 20 
0-81 00 Darmstadt ^ ^ 
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Tel.: (061 51) 33661 


With its exhibition entitled “Example 
Eisenstein, Drawings, Theatre, Film”, 
thc DOsscldorf Art Gallery presents a 
filni artist whose aim was to achieve a 
“synthesis of the arts”. j 

260 drawings, just as many pliotop 
and several props were sent to the exhi- 
bition, in Dflsseldorf from thc Moscow 
Archives, which possesses a huge col- 
lection of Eisenstein’s works. 

Thc material on show, which is prc r 
sented both in reader and picture-boo^ 
forrti, is carefully arranged. It provides 
an idea of the extent and many-sided- 
ness of Eisenstein’s talents, an artist 
who concentrated oh suggestive pictu- 
res, both stationary arid moving. 

Eisenstein Ms farhlliar with opera 
stages, film studios, outdoor scenes and 
theatre. 

Rooms, props and lively scenarios 
evolve from designs dhd sketches, are 
more clearly defined in drawings, and 
finally come to life in the film, the thea.- 
tre, or the opera. - 


! mm 


I |lli 


! tain. (PhoJo: Catalogue) 

Eisenstein is a revolutionary in more 
senses than one. He portrays 4he Rus- 
!sian Revolution and revolutionises our 
i ideas and perception. 

Each sheet, each photographic se- 


direclions which are based on old Rus- 
sian culture ” 

The measure of all pictures was for 
Eisenstein the individual — profoundly 
immoral, idealistically good. 

• • Werner KrOger 

( KOlne r Stadt-Anzeiger, 1 7 September I9ftj) 
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Soviet cultural window 
at Berlin festival 

TT jss “ jsr: sr- in a new vere,on by 


trical performances. The range of mate- 
rial is sensational. 

Works that have never been present- 
ed outside the Soviet Union are includ- 
ed. 

The Soviet authorities not only ap- 


M tiller. 

Both pieces are manifestos of Rus- 
sia’s futurists: Victory over the Sun, 
where a synthesis is formed by the li- 
bretto with its play on words (by Alexei 
Krutchonych), the anaemic piano music 
(by Mikhail Matyushin), the cubistic 


STE M 0 Sh0W> ! hey helped ^ (by CaS 

lent many items C ° W " lre m ' aeUm ^ tho cast «»“><"* in 

wc many items. masks covering the whole bodv nrovf. 

The fact that West Berlin has et last des the vision of a "new era". 

Entt w f< ? SU ? a , c P ntact between Futuristic muscle-bound figures cap- 

East and West, and with Soviet bless- ture the sun, lock it up in concrete and 

mHiE?? H he f 681 '? 1 , an ovent of bolh ,,free ” themselves of the dictates of its 
political and cultural significance. unending cycle. 

, 1 . 7 ! , .L Pr ° 8ramme avoids no risk, and Mayakovski’s first work, where the 


1 theatr0 performances autIl0r himself is the only real person 
invited the audience to venture into surrounded by figures of his imagina- 
unknown territory. t.on, also reaches into a future dominat- 

Because these two pieces had not ed hy technology: in the first act, the 

been seen together since their premiere poet ,s P° or and discusses the possibili- 



Noise a major cause of 
illness at work 


all-pervading noise of the Indus- 
I age is a major menace to 
Noise-induced semi-deafness is 
ermany's number one oebupa- 
Isorder. 

rding to cost projections, 
m will go into pension payments 
ature retirees disabled by noise 

has prompted Dr Erwin Hass, 
sdical diretor of the Ear, Nose 
*ftroat Departments of the Karlsru- 
Yincentius Hospitals, to urge the 
es to the Karlsruhe Therapy 
i to step up preventive measu- 


A scone from 'Victory over the Sun’. 

(Photo: InjttadL 


thcr than adopts, is depict 
Ziscliler’s staging as a m 


Ing for regular checkups and in- 
Tjjiion drives, he deplored the fact 
[many workers are lax in using the 
■felve ear covering that are compul- 
f where noise levels exceed 95 deci- 


since ineir premiere f a,sc usses tne possibili- (ion and n » Cfln i B 

at the St. Petersburg Lunapark Theatre freein 8 crippled and socially di- ike grotesoue wiif nnn^ “ ? rev u U0 

where they were shown onlv sadvantaaed neonle 7 a r ocesque with puppet and robot 

December 1513, and then alternatelyl In second an,' ha has been elevat- tae’adT' t ■ u ItaS'rf n‘cS a d “ e ‘° n ° i f d 1 f 

S;-s3 kSS'SS rj 5§|1III 

SjSSisrasss 

. .. , In the first caw ih* r brcvlnted verse translation, the nrotaoo. mc cannot cv «« be surmised irSotmg workers in noisy occupations 

(a first Tngedy dlscu «ed. Robert ° ist ls . rcm ° ved from bis concrete ba?k- Comparing them shorn about a feeling of 

fused the author's name with Z Z) tion onhe^mie ^" 8 “ '° " ' ime,y ! wlr„ W r ln81 “ Va '“ l 

s premiered at the Schiller Theatre , he fact that it uses an Ssh^transte Er , M ,“^ ovsli ' who “ various postures /tiKterh^dtappear after a while, he said, 

r— — 8,5n irnnsla ' Friedrich- Karl Praetorius exhibits ru- (DcuikIiwAIIpuhIm 


Andreas k 
(Deulsclm AllgcmflM 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



h’u W ^h S ‘ They hldudJ' dltallsi It S' “* reference 

*5 ssKSrjtts- a— — - 

““““SaSsa;* 

Four volumes are available: 

North sad South America. 172 nn nu y% fin . 

AstiMurtrill,, 240 p,n, DM*2^.8{h 2 ' 80 
Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80; 

Ea rope/USSR, 240 pp. t DM 24.80 


Look it up inBrockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


Politics at first hand 


° e l a '|® d and objootlve Information la what you need If you in 
to hold your own on polltlos and world affairs: faols on whfdi 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

lh0 quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
tools at first hand for an annual DM60 plus p&p. 

™t n V°? ay .!? ra “ mplB Copy of lh0 En B |lsh edition, at nooM- 
gatlon, to the publishers. INTER PRESS GmbH, Holitul* 
acher Kemp 14 , D-2000 Hamburg 7B, Federal Republic of 

Germany, Tal, (040) 228 08 09. P 

,P * "" — — — 


Am 

FQtmK 


German 
Foreign Affairs 
Review 


Editorial 
advisory board: 
Heinrich Bechtofdt 
Herbert von Sorch 

Kurt Georg Kissinger 
, Klaua Rltlar 
Walter Schael 
Helmut Schmidt 
RlohardvonWelzaflckar 
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k s«ond phase Is marked by be- 

| .» 0 r used to the foreground noise. 

Is dangerous because the affected 
id does not realise that there is so- 
Ing wrong with his hearing, 
ns even considerable damage re- 
s undetected for some time beoau- 
Lnitlally affects the high frequen- 
«yond those of speech. 

Hass stressed, however, that noise 
i Is unlikely to lead to total deaf- 
because its damaging effect on the 
ear diminishes as time goes by. 
sturatloiT in the high frequency 
r occurs after 10 to 15 years, while 
e lower frequencies this happens 
30 years at the latest, 
jwthis saturation level has been 
*«a, the damage becomes irreversi- 
in complete silence, he said. 

Scions to noise vary from person 
person, but the strain a person's 
■N can take diminishes with age. 

3 rider people, whose nerve cel is are Continued from page 1 1 

f t0 regenerate, hearing impair- recte d against the encrusted structures 
“ are lik *ly to develop sooner than Q f 0 jd Japanese traditions but also also 
Jj^ger ones. against excessive western influence, 

matters, Dr Haas stressed, was The dynamio and impressive body 
the ears a break by getting away expression of the shorn and almost 

•the noise. Several short breaks are naked men, with their cement-coloured 

• Effective here than a single long and powdered faces, had a moving na- 

J" turalness about it. 

^ ‘rouble is that people expose They created new myths from their 
f/lves to noise at home as much as sense of Asian period surrounding peo- 
TJ “ work. They use noisy tools in Pi* torn between lire and death. 
/A^yourseif workshops and go The metamorphoses presented leave 
cheques where the ear never gets the European onlooker asking himself 

many questions. 

lo . .. . A masterly performance was also put 

huaMriffliJi? 1 ? . mus,cia " s Jj av ® on by J. N. Gayathri from Hyderabad. 

^ Sh ® Planted fascinating movements 

course or time. f rom Southern India's oldest dancing 

e wh pointed to the fact that sty j e| the Bharata Natyam. 

no dually enjoy loud music are The audience saw scenes from the 
LjL ne to disorders than those who Ramayana epos and above ail the Puta- 
: «nered by it. ma Moksham in the Kathakali style, 

£ !? mor ® than just a sound that with its mythical theme in which tyran- 
hs car and thus causes damage nical power, religious constraints ana 
implicated mechanisms. Noise plain humanity dash. The artist per- 


can damage the entire organism — 
mostly by causing high blood pressure. 

Studies in residential areas near air- 
ports show increased cardiovascular 
and gastric disorders due to air traffic 
noise. 

Erlangen physiologist Manfred 
Spreng told the congress that In cases 
where aircraft noise doubled cardiovas- 
cular disorders rose by 50 per cent. The 
number of high blood pressure patients 
doubled within six years, he said. 

Similar facts were established by the 
Bonn University Clinic regarding noise 
from road traffic. 

In residential areas with a noise level 
of between 66 and 73 decibels, 22.8 per 
cent of the population received treat- 
ment for high blood pressure compared 
with 14.6 per cent In areas with noise le- 
vels below SO decibels. 

Dr Spreng also told the congress that 
workers who are exposed to 95 decibels 
without protecting their ears have a 
considerably higher blood pressure 
than those who wear protective ear co- 
vers. 

Noradrenalin (a hormone that raises 
the blood pressure) levels in the urine 
of those who wore no protective cover- 
ing were 16 per cent higher than for 
those who protected themselves from 
the noise, liie magnesium level in the 
blood was down five per cent. 

As everybody knows, noise tends to 
make people edgy, and the louder the 
noise the greater the irritability. 

The effects of noise are stored in the 
body, and the agitated sections of the 
brain adversely affect the body’s regula- 
tory system that controls blood pressu- 
re. 

A protracted interference with the 
normal functioning of this regulatory 
system can be one of the reasons behind 
high blood pressure though a person’s 
physical constitution and psychological 
attitude play important roles here, said 
Dr Spreng. 

In the human organism, it is primari- 


ly the peripheral regulatory mechanisms 
that keep the blood pressure constant 
and adjust it when necessary. This relie- 
ves the central nervous system that now 
only has to make minor corrections. 

But when the central nervous system 
becomes permanently activitated by 
noise, the peripheral systems seem to 
lose their sensitivity. 

The effect of noise on the intricate 
bodily processes can play havoc with 
more than just the blood pressure. 
Noise can lead to insomnia, protract the 
time it takes to fall asleep, cause a per- 
son to wake up frequently during the 
night and shift the various stages of 
sleep, reducing the phases of deep 
sleep. 

The body’s regulatoiy system gets out 
of kilter, with all the problems this can 
entail. People with high blood pressure 
and those in delicate health are much 
more sensitive to these processes than 
others. 

“It is still totally unknown which re- 
generative processes take place during 
sleep,” Spreng told the congress. 

What Is known is how people who 
are deprived of sleep for an extended 
period react: To start with, the body — 
as in other stress situations — produces 
more energy-rich phosphates. 

After 100 hours the body switches on 
a thrift mechanism. Glucose absorbtion 
after an extended sleep deprivation de- 
teriorates. There is also a loss in vitamin 
B! and lipids from tho fatty tissues are 
set in motion. The iron level drops to 45 
per cent of normal after a wakeful 
period of 48 to 72 hours. 

If a night’s sleep is disturbed 18 times 
by noise levels of 40 to 80 decibels for 
20 seconds at a time, the number of 
white blood corpuscles diminishes, 
leading to a reduced immunity to disea- 
se. 

According to Dr Spreng, the most 
feasible approach in treating noise-in- 
duced high blood pressure is to dampen 
the central nervous system rather than 
direct the therapy at the peripheral sys- 
; tern. Tampering with the peripheral sys- 
' tem could entail the danger of desensiti- 
sation. 

Unfortunately, the simplest method, 
1 . e. telling the patient to stay away from 
noise, is Impossible in our noise-per- 
; meated environment. 

Heidrun Graupner 

(SOddeutscho Zflliung, 1 5 September 1983) 


The Kefka Theatre 


: formed with a great Intensity, mediating 
between the cultures. 

Two other performances were equally 
captivating, yet in a completely diffe- 
rent way. 

The Frenchman Henri Gruvmann 
with a fascinating Interplay between 
pantomime and film, and the English- 
men Justin Case and Peter Wear, who 
proved to be matchless masters of slaps- 
tick. 

The Italian commedia-deH’arte com- 
pany "I Carrara” from Vicenca present- 
ed the finale to the festival. Here, centu- 
ries of family tradition have kept the 
well-rounded art of improvised comedy 
alive. 

All in all, the Festival in Cologne pre- 
sented an interesting selection of cur- 
rent mimic art. 

However, the selection should be 
made a bit more carefully in future. The 
richness of foreign cultures should pro- 
vide both ideas for discussion and vi- 
sual stimulation. 

Helmut Scheier 
(Stuttgarter Zcilung, 16 September 1983} 


Tracking down 
the chemistry 
of love 

T wo German scientists are tracking 
down the chemistry of love. 

The article Sex In der Luff Oder : Phe- 
romone steuent das SexuaUoben (sex in 
the air or pheromones control sex life) 
in MQnchner Medizinische Wochensch- 
ri ft by Professors R. Claus (Institute for 
Animal Husbandry at Hohenheim Uni- 
versity) and P. Karlson (Institute for 
Physiological Chemistry in Marburg) 
reduces sex to pheromones. ' 

Pheromones are ohemical sex lures 
that have long been known to control 
the love life of butterflies. But little has 
been known about their function in hu- 
mans. 

Researchers have meanwhile found 
out that pheromones also stimulate the 
mating of certain animals. 

Boar sex odours have already reach- 
ed the marketing stage and artificial in- 
semination experts use the "perfiime” 
to make the sow hold still for insemina- 
tion. 

This particular perfume, the two au- 
thors say, consists of a blend of musk 
ox urine and sweat smells. 

The odour is stored in the salivary 
glands. "When coming into contact 
with the sow, the boar starts salivating. 
Making rhythmic chewing movements, 
it beats the saliva into foam that exudes 
the smelt that makes the sow hold still.” 

Boar pheromones are now made syn- 
thetically and marketed in spray cans. . 

The most widespread pheromones 
are those that influence procreation. 
Both wild and domesticated animals 
use pheromones to inform potential 
mates of their sexual readiness. 

The extent to which pheromones in- 
fluence the hormonal system has been 
proved in experiments with mice. 

Pheromone signals have been seen to 
cause false pregnancies in females kept 
Isolated from males. And in some in- 
stances the menstrual cycle broke down 
completely in large female mouse popu- 
lations. 

When a male joins such a female col- 
lective, the previously infertile animals 
become ready to conceive again. 

It appeara that every male mouse has 
its own particular “flair”: If a female 
. mouse senses the smell of another male 
immediately after having mated, the be- 
ginning pregnancy is disrupted and the 
female aborts. 

Improved analysis methods have 
enabled scientists to isolate pheromone- 
like substances in humans as well, 
though these substances are produced 
in veiy low concentrations. ’ 

It has now been established that there 
is a considerable similarity between 
man and boar regarding the effects of 
pheromones. 

Pheromones have been isolated in the 
underarm sweat and the urine of men. 

Researchers have found that women 
headed for chBirs impregnated with 
musk ox substances rather than the 
unimpregnated ones in theatres and 
dentists' waiting rooms, 

Ceiety and truffles contain considera- 
ble quantities of musk ox substances. 

Comment the authors of the article: 
"Even so, the gourmet Briliat-Savarih 
need not necessarily be right In his con- 
tention that truffles make women more 
compliant." Jochen AumWer 

(Die Welt, 12 September 1983) 
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CHILDREN 


The sad generation : researcher uncovers 
melancholy phenomenon 



S adness is a widespread phenome- 
non among children, says a Munich 
researcher. 

Manfred Auwfirter of (he Max Planck . 
Institute for Sociology, made iiis disco- 
very in a study of 35 children aged bet- 
ween four and ten. 

'"'*35? material was gathered entirely in 
middle class, loving and outgoing fami- 
lies and in kindergartens. 

Lower class children and social outsi- 
ders were not included. 

, More than two-thirds of the children 
considered themselves arid others of 
adults 8 #* group more unhappy than 

It was by pure coincidence that Au- 
warter — whose original idea was only 
■“d put what children thought or 
adults’ ~ came Bcross five-year-old 
Marlene, who told him: “Grownups arc 
happier and they know more.” 

Marlene comes from an intact family 
that loVes children. Eveiybody regards 

.w ni • WcI! ba,anced child, and yet 
this child is not happy. ' , . 

Startled by this discovery, Manfred 
Auwarter included the question of hap- 
piness in his interviews. 

lhn ‘ n die welt. 

wuischMnds grofle, Obomgfonala Tiges. unJ 
, . WrtKluftuEiiung. 


Of the 35 children he talked with, 27 
told him that children wero generally 
more unlrappy than grownups. 

Some were unubic to make up their 
minds, and some though that adults and 
children are equal in that respect. Only 

one of the children said that children 
were happier. 

This seems to indicate that children 
are more vulnerable and more often 
hurt than is of ten thought. 

The sad children from wcll-to-do- 
homes gave various reasons for their 
melancholy. There is every' likelihood 
that the reasons given were not always 
the true ones. Sadness may also have 
more than one reason. 

m ^Af rt fu 0Un u ,1,e Chlldren ' s 
ment of adults to bo surprisingly lucid. 

Children consider themselves and 

their friends as being more sensitive 

and vulnerable than adults, who arc not 

so quick to cry. not 

One of the reasons given was fear of 
being abandoned by the parents and 
starving. Another reason was that the 
parents Would find themselves short of 
the money needed to fulfil their wishes. 

. rear of school was not an important 
aspect. But niany children suffer from 
the fact that they have no say over 
themselves, that they cannot pick their 
friends and that may not be aggressive. 
Question: “Do you enjoy being a 
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child or would you rather be a grown- 
up V” 

Answer: ‘Td rather be grown up, I 
say to myself ut night.” 

Qi “Why 7 ” 

A: (With great conviction): “It would 
be nicer because when you’re grownup 
you can scold." . 

Told that she could do thut anyway 
Christine answered: "Yes, but only with 
Honan” (her little brother.) 

Children envy adults their right to 
give orders. Adults are "bigger", "stron- 
ger apd "wiser” — but they laugh less. 

The author warns against concluding 
that "the unfortunate children and the 
adults should mend their ways." 

He points to the fact that children 
construe a social world of their own - 
a world that clearly differs from that 
winch is generally seen us "the world of 
children.” , „ 

Ursula Buntc 

(Siuitguriur Zeitung, 3 September 1983) 

Adventure at 
a school 
on the waves 

G ermany’s third "short-term school” 
is to start work ahnnrH th«» 
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V,* is to start work aboard the 50- 
metre schooner Thor Heyerdahl next 
year. 

Based on the principle or education 
through adventure introduced by Kurt 
Hahn (1886-1974), 2B young people will 
be given an opportunity to gain expe- 
rience not available in everyday life. 

The programme was drafted by u 
Hamburg physical education student 
Martin Schrciber. 

Sailing, canoeing, life-saving and 

projects like water analyses, are includ- 
ed. ' , 

Half the youths in each course will be 
set udnft uinong Denmark’s islands in 
two sailing dinghies, They will have to 
rend for themselves until their return to 
the Thor Heyerdahl. 

The skipper, Detlef Soizck is also the 
ships co-owner and a physical cducu- 
teacher - He has much experience 
wi h short-term schools. Soizek will 
helped by Other teachers. 

hJrl°u^° r , ^ r8 Ziegens P ec k of LUne- 
• bhrg. University, who Is one of the chief 
representatives . . of the education 

Se&jt- movc - has ^ 

There are. more than 30 short-term 
n ° e ™ ar, y' s,lwo schools in Baad and 

fhfaa“r the :" wtopro " de 

rcIMh'ou^'i? M lvingshilB in lh0 Baltic 
' „,°“ 8h , e, eht years ago became the 

■ the wlntciv 10 d,S ' 0minUC 1,5 Work i" 

Heyerdahl owners, Soizek ! 
and GAnter Hoffmann, who built the i 

■ ship from the wreck of u motor vessel 
intend to take her to the Caribbean in 
the winter and charier her. 

(Frankruher Hund«haa. 8 Sapiember I 9 S 3 ) 
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Family lift; 
► flown up J 
cathode til 

M «»y children today, 
wn- IT J. none of that realZ 

is important for dovelopl! 

P, I lessor Walter Bflrsch, prl 

Child Protection Society.^ 
The trend is more and n» 
uld the silent family glued to \ki 

,UP Ho , w u t0 L handle soci^ 
posed by the new media 
ay, the society appeal to l 

nth dren’s Day 1983. 

to . , T hc ® ,cctr °nlc media can 
° mpulated world, they s i udir 
r o rmfl l»se a person’s view of ii 
. * ihey make genuine thought!, 
ing and reduce the wit and )mh 
•he son-to-person comrauniean 
Professor Bfirsch. 

en The planned extension of! 
— grammes through cable g 

mt video, computer games and t 
or man ore bound to aggravauf 
biems of today’s family life, to 
S3) But families have not weak 
socially cope with the prsesfc 
cd by the media in general ut 
sion in particular. 

In muny families, the daiji 

is largely dominated by tin I 
gramme and contacts with di 
world arc increasingly dlminji 
says. 

Professor Bllrsch’s greatest® 

„ l * ,c Tuct that people can benai 
by the new media. They bum 
ed by the munner in which tki 
1 the TV newscusts arc chosui 
inentarics or the failure towa 
1 certain events — not to mertkei 
j t emu tic niumpuiutjon develop 
1 advertising industry. 

TV us "an electronic nanf 
lor passive attitudes undprevis 
1 (ive. Yet it is particularly ch^ 

‘ ntuht creative and spiritually^ 
if they urc to muster tlicir the. 

The society does not cxdu*6 
•sibllity of physical iind .psjtW 
dumugc. 

"The mediu pose a icinpuw 
Mill, prevent children getting ik| 
sc they need. Many children 
ready have posture defects " 

The society is also concerad 
the craze over the portable n* 
earphone system popularised^ 
name Walkman. ‘ •' 

Some of the music had a w 
up to 120 decibels, which 00 
to a jet passing at a distance#' 
ires. ■' 

Walkman isolated a person N 
environment and was addieth* 

Brutal and pornographic 
were also of concern. ■ 

1 Many parents made lh«« Jf 
ccssible to their children^ 
could cause psychological ti 39 ® 
long-term psychological (to®#- 
This all was u challenge 
but they were often only.J® 
when (ho damage was already 9 * 
This madcs it more 
mediu policy decisions weff^. 
on technical arid economic 
lions only but on the needs 

p,c * .hdi 

Professor Barsch also 
strain the new media impose * 
strain resulting In frustration 
only be aired within the fan# 
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Migrants and police : a liaison 
officer to smooth out problems 




iamburg’s police station 16 opera- 
tes in the St Pauli area of the city, 
the port and red light districts, 
om the police station, in the Buda- 

I Trasse, it is not far to the infa- 
eeperbahn. The houses are old, 
)ps and bars at street level and 
nts above. 

in area of old people and mi- 
Nearly 30 per cent are Turkish. 

[station 16, headed by Dietrich 
, employs a Turkish liaison offi- 
idemir Argllder, a 50 year old 
bom telecommunications tech- 

>b Is the result of talks between 
-g'g Senator for the Interior, AI- 
welczyk, and senior police offi- 
ey wanted to improve relations, 
i police and the Turkish com- 

nuder is one of two Turks taken 
phelr job is to explain to their fel- 
jcountiymen the role of the police, 

) the police understand Turkish ha-* 
jand customs, and act as interpre- 

Later Pawelczyk: “Germans must 
f 2 big step towards trying to undeo 
foreigners. Foreigners must learn 
bd{ntand our legal system and ac- 

K" 

pfidirwas put through several thor- 
u tests. He is considered to have 
lilies of' togrity and- loyalty and 
m be susceptible to corruption. 

le says that right from the beginning 
pas given a friendly reception. Che- 
nys there was initial scepticism. It 
1*1, he said, that they thought the 
itself was bad. It was only that the 
riment might not weather the test, 
jtt Argoder has been accepted. Che* 

me lawyer and 
j the bare 
pttom beatings 

ipublic prosecutor has been fined 
»for ordering juveniles facing minor 
[W to be flogged on their naked 
jPda. 

r Prosecutor, employed at a dis- 
* n Kleve, in North Rhlne- 
tPjsila, was jailed for a year, but 
wa suspended upon payment of a 
WO fine. 

j has also been sacked from the 
lie service, unless an appeal reverses 
fusion, 

Be Judge said that the 42 year old 
F had taken It upon himself to 
F jjung offenders the choice of 
| through the normal legal process 
accepting an “educational aitema- 
: °' a flogging. • 

fording to the evidence, In 20 
Mjonl punishment was ac- 
There had been no suggestion 
motives. 

1 J. 08 *® against the lawyer was 
°y the mother of one youth. How- 


only be aired within the fan#^ ^ of Ihe other parents thought 
further damage to family lik-Jk ™ WVc punishment was a good 
jmUTT. 







lard says that Is because of the man 
himself. He has tackled the job well. 

The Turkish community also seems to 
have accepted him. He gets mentioned 
in migrant radio programmes and in 
Turkish newspapers. 

It was thought that Argflder might 
not have enough to do. But he has too 
much, despite the fact that he is not in- 
volved in police operations or inter- 
viewing. His role is a back up service. 

Are there typical Turkish crimes? 
Chelard and Argflder say no. "The 
question Is a difference in mentality,” 
says Chelard. 

“An example: many TurkB think that 
when they slaughter a sheep for a fest- 
ival they can do it in the back yard or 
inside, on the floor. This doesn't hap- 
pen often, but it does illustrate the 
point." 

Helped by Argflder, station 16 found 
out about a coming major occasion and 
were able to head off any problems in- 
volving domestic slaughtering by speak- 
ing with the Turkish butchers and with 
one of the religious leaders. 

“We’ve never had such a connection 
with the Turkish community,” says 
Chelard. “Before this we never knew 
when a big celebration was coining up," 

Shop trading hours were another 
example. One Turkish shopkeeper had 
never heard of them. When he was 
charged, he felt persecuted. He thought 
the police were prejudiced against fo- 
reigners. 

Argflder stepped in. The police began 
an information campaign. The result? 
Not a single trading prosecution since. 

Argflder says lot of his work Involves 
family disputes, mostly between parents 
and the children. 

Many of the children have grown up 
In Germany and he has to make it clear 
to parents that growing up in one coun- 
try is not the same as in the other. 

A girl, for example, reaches her majo- 
rity in Germany when she is 18. It’s not 
the same in Turkey. 

Chelard: “The problems are not so 
much with people from Ankara. It Is 


the rural Turks. 
People who come 
here straight from 
the Bavarian forests 
can also have 
problems . . ." Con- 
flict between Ger- 
mans and Turks are 
rare. But in one 
particular area, 
there were a lot of 
Turkish bars at 
street level and a lot 
of Germans living 
on the Doors above. 
Clashes were in- 
clined to occur. But 
that was an excep- 
tion. The feeling in 
Hamburg is that 
this liaison experi- 
ment should be ex- 
panded Into other 
areas where there are 
many Turks. 

KarstenPlog 
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sdemlr Argflder (right) with « polio* officer ... often i mat- 

* KarstenPlog ter of eortlng out problems before they oocur. Many dlffleul- 

(Koincr stadt-Anzeiger, ties among migrants only happon because of Ignorance 
1 2 September 1983) about the right thing to do, (Pfaotoi dpt) 


Art or vandalism? The Zurich 
Sprayer awaits answer in jail 


A rt or vandalism? That Is the ques- 
tion hanging over 42-year-old Ha- 
rald Nflgeli, the “Zurich Sprayer", as he 
sits in a Lttbcck cell waiting for a court 
to decide ir he should be extradited to 
Switzerland. 

The Swiss authorities 6ay that Nflge- 
li ’s night-time habit of painting stlck- 
likc figures over some' of the more bar- 
ren of Zurich’s walls wfth a spray can of 
paint is a criminal offence. 

They have sentenced him in his ab- 
sence to nine months in jail and order- 
ed him to pay pM 100,000 towards the 
cost of removing the figures. A^n d they 
have asked for his extradition. 1 
Judges in Schleswig-Holstein have 
declined to rule. Because of some basic 
issues Involved they have referred the 
case to the Supreme Court In Karlsru- 
he. i 
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A wall after treatment by the Zurich Sprayer. 


(Photo: dpi) 


The Sprayer’s lawyer, Louis F, Peters, 
says his client should only be handed 
over the Swiss If what he has done is 
punishable in the Federal Republic as 
well. 

And this is not the case, he says. To 
qualify for conviction in Germany Nfl- 
geli would have had to work on the 
walls with a hammer and chisel. 

Under both Swiss and German law, it 
wasn't vandalism unless something was 
destroyed or its useablllty severely re- 
duced. 

Nflgeli's graffiti, now recognised all 
over the (art) world, says Peters, had 
not destroyed or damaged, anything. 

On the contrary, his work had beauti- 
fied. It was a protest against concrete 
cities and an inhumane environment. 

The drawings could,, in any case, be 
easily removed. If left, they would dis- 
appear ("unfortunately”) of theft own 
accord because of environmental In- 
fluence in 3 or.4 ypars. 

But above all, he claims, Utile consi- 
deration had so far been given to the 
protection of cultural freedom given by 
the constitution. .« 

. Many authorities had commented on 
the quality of Nflgeli’s work. One was 
JoBef Beuys, who came out strongly In 
favour. 

In the travel books; Issued by the 
publishers Mcrian, the volume dealing 
with Zurich devotes eight pages to Nfl- 
geli. Peters: “Goethe never got that 
many.” 

And yet no less a figure than the pre- 
sident of the, Hamburg school of fine 
arts, Professor; Vogel, had Invited the 
Sprayer to open the winter semester by 
deliveri ng a lecture on ."Culture c la 

Mmm WaetsJoteiht 





